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, 
“THE year which has_ just 
A BAD gone into history will not 
OLD YEAR be memorable for its bless- 
ings. It has been a_ long 
twelve months of hope, submerged in des- 
| pair. Brave men have trod the winepress of 
, financial worry and good wives at home 
have devotedly fanned the embers of a flick- 
ering hope. The good feeling between 
friends and families has been strained by 
ap partisan strife and from the very dawn of 


1896 the powerful Anglo-Saxon family of 
nations has been in more or less danger of 
a fratricidal struggle, which would have 
put back for a century the hands on the dial 


of progress. Therefore, with a lively mem- 





—From The Chicago Times-Heralit. 
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ory of the distracting campaign, and of the 
long continued panie and of the Venezuelan 
wrangle and of the ineffable crimes in Ar- 
menia and of the unequal struggle in Cuba, 
we bid cheerful good-bye to a bad, old year. 

Lest this view of recent history may seem 
to our readers to be over provincial or pessi- 
mistic we quote with mingled pleasure and 
regret the words of a London journalist, ac- 
cording to whom “the year of shame” wilf 
be the name attached to 1896 in the minds 
It has 
been chosen by Mr. William Watson as the 


of the future h'storians of Europe. 
title of his recently published volume of 
poems, dealing with the attitude of the na- 


tions on the subject of Armenia. The Bish- 
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op of Hereford, in a strong preface, has lit- 
tle faith in the nerve and resource of our 
statesmen. He says: 

“They seem to be overawed, on the one 
hand, by the demoralising influence of the 
financier, the bondholder, and the specu- 
lator, an influence which threatens to be- 
come as disastrous in modern Christendom 
as it was in ancient Rome; and, on the 
other, by those great military empires 
which have strangled the conscience of 
Europe.” 

* # % 


77S FOR Armenia, how- 
A F-\ ever, there are multi- 
TOTTERING plying indications that  al- 
— though this mercenary spirit 
‘or time immemorial has stood between 
Turkey and just retribution, it is now likely 
to be the very agent which the God of 
nations will use to bring this hoary despot- 
ism to an ignoble end. It is at least signi- 
“ant that the entire press of Europe which 
is controlled more or less by financiers and 
bondholders argued until lately that the 
safety of Turkish investments was staked 
upon the continuance of the present regime 
at Constantinople. Now, however, when it 
requires no eyes of prophecy to see that the 
throne of the Sultan is tottering these same 
bondholders and their editorial agents are 
piping not for peace, but for war, believing 
no doubt that the Turkish bonds are so 
widely distributed throughout Europe that 
the powers would act in harmony for the 
protection of these investments. The latest 
news is that the humaniarian spirit of 
France is fast waking up and even Russia 


is becoming aroused with indignation at 


the sickening tales of brutality which are 
sifting into the ears of her vast population. 
1t is from a leading publication of St. 
Petersburg that we quote the following: 
“Europe is now fully decided that all the 
subjects of Turkey shall have better days, 
and that if these evil doings occur again, 
even in the smallest degree, or more cor- 
rectly, do not cease (because every day 
means fresh tortures for the imprisoned 
and starving), the authors of these mis- 
deeds should receive their deserts. From a 
united Europe there is no hiding. And, 
moreover, no considerations as to the dan- 
ger that may be incurred by the Europeans 


in Turkey, or to the Armenians, should pre- 
vent the enraged Powers from arriving at 
the decision fiat justitia.” 


* * 


Lone sympathy of Chris- 
IS ITA tendom, or so much of it 
CONSPIRACY? 2S has been spent abroad, 

has been quite equally di- 
vided between Armenia and Cuba. The lat- 
ter’s hope of independence from an unnat- 
ural mother, for such Spain has been, is a 
hope long deferred. Some men are begin- 
ning to see in this Cuban struggle much 
more than a mere political effort of a few 
black guerrillas. They see a merciless con- 
spiracy between Spain and the vatican to 
perpetuate in Cuba the same _ religious 
thralldom which repressed the growth of 
the South American republics and even now 
impedes their march toward the goal of in- 
tellectual freedom and moral vigor. Whether 
this view is correct it is not yet possible 
to prove, but that the Roman church is 
more than superficially interested in the 
Cuban war is made evident in the recent 
interview with the plenipotentiary of the 
pope in America. Martinelli, the new papal 
delegate, has said: 

“T have reason to believe that the rebel- 
ion in Cuba will be ended very shortly. At 
least, so IT gather from what I hear from 
Rome. These reports all go to show that 
the rebellion is drawing rapidly to a close 
and that it will probably be ended in the 
middle or latter part of February. The 
Spanish seem to be victorious every day 
and the list of killed and wounded grows 
constantly larger. The close connection 
between the government and_ people of 
Spain and the vatican presupposes an in- 
clination toward their side. The vatican 
has always been in favor of established 
governments and against rebellions. 
Finally, we have reason to believe that as 
far as the church itself is concerned we 
will be better treated by the Spanish gov- 
ernment in Cuba than we would be by the 
new government should the rebellion suc- 
ceed. It is certain that in case they did 
succeed a large number of Spanish priests 
would be banished from the island and per- 
haps much property would be destroyed or 
confiscated.” 
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THE |* SPITE of the astuteness 
OPINION and foresight with which 


OF A the papacy is generally cred- 
CATHOLIC ited it is apparent that it 
is unwillingly or unable to learn aught 
from experience. Has it not learned from 
the history of countries whence its priests 
have been banished because of their too 
hearty zeal for political influence that the 
temper of modern civilization is wholly 
repugnant to papal interefence in things 
which do not pertain to religion? If this 
lesson has not been learned let us warn the 
Roman bishop in all kindness that Spain 
may stand and Austria may stand papal 
pretense and encroachments, which will not 
be tolerated or even countenanced on the 
western hemisphere. If he thinks these 
words are not well advised or are born of 
prejudice or malice may he read with all 
profit the following from the pen of Horace 
Beaugrand, officer of the Legion of Honor 
and ex-mayor of Montreal, in his French- 
Canadian Catholic paper, La Patrie, and 
published over his own signature: 

“The province of Quebee occupies in 
\merica the place of Spain in Europe. 
There the religious oligarchy has flour- 
ished for years in its most absolute and nar- 
rowest manner. Mexico and San Salvador 
disputed with us the plan for this, but there 
at least they abandoned the holy inquisi- 
tion and the right of the church to meddle 
in affairs of state. Schoolmasters without 
diplomas are charged with the instruction 
of our unhappy country, where it is a crime 
to read the paper that is not edited by the 
village sacristan or care-taker of the vil- 
lage church. The law offers us certain 
guaranties, and if the judges appointed by 
our enemies cannot uphold these, there re- 
mains to us, thank God, still the independ- 
ence and impartiality of the privy council 
of London. They say that I will probably 
be obliged to defend myself shortly against 
their lordships the bishops. Well, listen, 
gentlemen; we await you on a firm foot- 
ing. We do not desire or provoke war, but 
if it comes it will be war to the death.” 

The oceasion for the above is the fact 
that the most prominent French-Canadian 
daily has been interdicted by the church of 
Rome because it espoused too heartily the 
plan of Premier Laurier for settling the 
Manitoba school question. And Taurier 
himself is a Catholic. 
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T IS a fair and timely 
A FOREIGN question to ask what must 
ENCROACH- 
MENT 


the ordinary man think when 
the children of the Roman 
chureh thus berate her action. What 
will Protestant America and independent 
America do when this’ ecclesiastical 
organization with its seat of power on for- 
ign soil has gone but a little further in 
lying its hands upon American institu- 


e 
li 
tions? Recall but afew recent events. 
Within the year we saw at Washington a 
desperate attempt to secure once more the 
annual appropriation for Catholic schools 
among the Indians, although for ten years 
or more that church has received three- 
fifths of all public money appropriated for 
Indian education. Another instance of dis- 
gusting self-assertion was seen in the at- 
tempt to build a Catholic chapel or Cathe- 
dral on the military reservation of West 
Point. There has never been any attempt 
to observe sectarian lines at the government 
school, but the young men as well as the 
officers and their families have attended 
veneral religious services. But to provide 
particularly for the few Catholic members 
of the post the Roman church obtained per- 
mission from the secretary of war to erect a 
small chapel upon the reservation. The 
foundations were begun. But instead of 
being of only sufficient strength to uphold a 
temporary structure, they were massive, 
and will if completed be strong enough to 
support a cathedral. Whether the building 
permit will be revoked depends upon the 
earnestness with which public opinion 
raises its protest in the ears of the secretary 
of war. 
* % * 


HE most intolerable ag- 


SOME DAY gression of which any 
A HERMIT Church has ever been guilty 
has marked the entire 


course of the proceedings to erect 
1. statue of Father Marquette in the 
halls of the National Capitol at Washington. 
According to section 1,814, U. S. Stat., every 
state is entitled to place in memorial] hall, 
the statues of two deceased persons who 
have been citizens thereof, and who are 
illustrious for their distinguished civie or 
military service. Inasmuch as Marquette 
was a Jesuit missionary of the seventeenth 
century and was never a citizen of Wiscon- 
sin or lifted a hand in laving her bulwarks 
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it is hard to see why she should thus honor 
him and thus perpetuate his false claim to 
immortal renown. Doubtless Wisconsin’s 
citizens themselves could scarcely answer 


this question, because only a few of them 


ever heard of the plan to lift a Jesuit priest 


into this high place of honor, The legis- 
lation which finally raised that statue 
which stands with bold affront before the 
modest bust of Lincoln in the Nation’s Cap- 
itol was not the spontaneous outgrow th of 
a public wish. It was laid in the dark brain 
of ecclesiastical ambition and it followed 
the tortuous course of Jesuit intrigue and 
at last took the form of marble or stone and 
was unveiled with pomp and show. These 
words are not written in venomed ink, The 
editor of Our Day would rejoice to see that 
ancient church, which holds her scepter 
over nearly half of Christendom, arise from 
her too sordid schemes and ambitions and 
apply herself to the spiritual conquest of 
the world. Unless this be done, I give her 
fair warning that her power will not wax 
but wane. She will some day look out on the 
seven hills of Rome and know that she is 
not a prisoner but a hermit, sitting lonely 
in her opulence, while the tide of progress 
sweeps by her. 






“eM G Toeen ~ 


—From The Chicago Record. 


THE 


KF THE year just 


has been dark with de- 


passed 
THE DAWN 
OF PEACE spair the year to come has 

been ushered in under’ sun- 
beams of hope. Already the baneful record 
of 1896 seems to be spurned by its successor. 
The tables have turned. In the big bank- 
ing and commercial failures which marked 
the last weeks of December, there have 
been carried away as by a spring freshet 
the floatsam and jetsam of speculative en- 
terprises which have been tossing on the 
wave, and have been an obstruction to leg- 
itimate business. Our ship of state is headed 
When on 
March 4th she slips her cables and leaves 


once more for the open seas. 


the wharf for a four years’ cruise under a 


new captain, even good democrats will 


throw their caps in air and feel glad that a 
man rules over us who walks and works 
in the fear of God. With the political seas 
calmed and party rancor dispelled and the 
nationa] health perfect, and wheat nearly a 
dollar a bushel, why should we not buckle 
on the spurs of hope and ride Ambition to a 
suecessful goal in 1897? But prosperity’s re- 
turning tide is not the deepest blessing of 
the hour. In truth, few of us realize that 


within the present month we have recorded 


CITIZEN REFUSES TO BE SCARE 
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an event which opens the door of a new 
epoch in world history. A stronger contrast 
could not be conceived than that which is 
presented by the initial events of 1897. One 
year ago two Christian nations were throb- 
bing with passion and making ready for 
war. Today, thanks to the gentler arts of 
diplomacy and greater thanks still to the 
prayers and level counsel of good men, two 
continents are smiling in the beneficent 
prospect of a general treaty of arbitration 
between Columbia and Great Britain. Let 
us hope that this august event may presage 
a year of peaceful conquest in government 
and industry, and in religion also. In fact, 
is it too much to hope that this significant 
compact between the two strongest powers 
on the globe may mark the dawn of that era 
when the sword shall be made into plow- 
shares and spears into pruning hooks. The 
fruits of this new era are beginning to ap- 
pear here and there. John Watson, who is 
better known as Ian MacLaren, having 
tately returned to his Liverpoo] parish, told 
his people that among other things which 
most impressed him dufing his late visit in 
America was the graveyard at Concord, 
Mass., where the mounds of American and 
British soldier dead were adorned with 
flowers. Despite all our boasting of the 
spirit of ’76 are we not more proud of the 
spirit of 97 which is higher even than that 
of patriotism—for it is the spirit of Jesus, 
who said, “If thine enemy hunger, feed 
him.” Surely we may decorate the graves 
of our fallen foes. 
* % % 
7Y¥S MR. M’KINLEY’S in- 
MONETARY MNauguration approaches 
REFORM measures for the betterment 
of the industrial situation 
are taking concrete form. The nonpartisan 
assembly of business men in Indianapolis 
was truly significant and the influence 
which it will exert upon congress must be 
weighty. 

This conference declared that it has be- 
come absolutely necessary that a consistent, 
straightforward and deliberately planned 
monetary system shall be inaugurated, the 
fundamental basis of which should be: 

First, That the present gold standard 
should be maintained. 

Second, That steps should be taken to in- 
sure the ultimate retirement of all classes of 


United States notes by a gradual and steady 
process, so as to avoid injurious contraction 
of the currency or disturbance of the busi- 
ness interests of the country, and that, in 
such retirement, provision should be made 
for a separation of the revenue and note 
issue departments of the treasury. 

Third, That a banking system be provided 
which should furnish credit facilities to 
every portion of the country and a safe and 
elastic circulation, and especially with a 
view to securing such a distribution of the 
loanable capital of the country as will tend 
to equalize the rates of interest in all parts 
thereof. 


* * % 

. this declaration 
A GLOBE clearly speaks for a 
DOLLAR continuance of the _ present 


gold standard there has been 
a happy suggestion made in another quar- 
ter which should bring joy and hope to the 
friends of silver and even those of other 
views need not take alarm. At the Farmers’ 
National Congress, General Stone of the Ag- 
ricultural Department advocated the estab- 
lishment of an international currency and 
submitted the following: 

1. An international mint, to be operated 
under the auspices and management of the 
governments of the chief commercial coun- 
tries of the world. 

2. Silver international coins, which may 
be known as “globe dollars” and fractions 
thereof, bearing their denominations in 
shillings, franes, ete., on one side, and an 
international symbol with the names of the 
union states on the other, to be coined and 
freely issued in exchange for gold co'n or 
its equivalent, or for silver bullion at the 
market price. 

3. Heavy bars or blocks of silver to be 
numbered and stamped with their full in- 
ternational coinage value, for use in bank 
reserves or for export or domestic transfer. 

4. Certificates to be issued, on deposit of 
silver bullion, at the market value, or of 
these proposed coins, bars or blocks. 

5. The international coins, bars, blocks 
and certificates to be receivable for public 
dues and to be exchangeable for gold at the 
central mine and at its agencies in all coun- 
tries of the union. 

6. All profit of the coinage, stampage and 
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issue of certificates of bullion to be placed 
in a reserve fund invested in stable govern- 
ment securities, to secure the parity of this 
currency with gold; the interest arising 
from such securities to be added to the 
fund. 

7. The coinage, stampage or issue of cer- 
tificates to be curtailed whenever the de- 
mand for exchange into gold indicates a 
redundancy of either. 

8. The mint and fund to be managed by 
a commission consisting of representatives 
nominated by the governments joining the 
union, one from each country, but all mat- 
ters of general policy to be determined by 
a majority in interest, as well as by a major- 
ity in numbers; the “interest” of each na- 
tion being determined at first by the value 
of its external commerce and later by the 
amount of international currency taken by 
its citizens. 

It is the view of General Stone that if a 
secured international silver currency can 
be successfully established, it may serve all 
the public purposes of bimetallism better 
than bimetallism jtself and without any of 
its risks. It makes no sudden and extreme 
demand upon the confidence of capital. It 
will not unduly stimulate the production of 
silver. It will broaden the metallic base of 
the world’s currency, and, while it will not 
at once restore a par of exchange between 
gold and silver countries, it will give stabil- 
ity to business by a steady approach there- 
to. It will take the whole subject out of 
the realms of doubt and controversy, and 
give a season of financial peace to the com- 
mercial world. Ite may even give political 
peace to the American union. This plan is 
receiving much favor at Washington and 
may prove a happy solution to a vexed ques- 
tion. 

“VP HE heart burns with re- 

A WARNING gret on the part of many 

CRY over the outcome of the last 

election. In fact, it will not 
be prudent for any of us to fancy that all is 
well and that there are no wrongs to be 
made right. This fact was brought home 
most earnestly by Mr. Henry Watterson in 
his late address before the New York Board 
of Trade. Among other good things he 
said: 

“Tt requires no seer to predict that if you 
do not set and keep your house in order—if 


the custodians of the nation’s accretions, 
not only of wealth but of culture, and 
these molders of opinion whose position 
gives them so great an authority, do not 
take from the long-haired demagogue every 
illustration of his claim of class distinc- 
tion—if they do not stop making money 
long enough to consider as wise economists 
just systems of taxat'on—if they go on hug- 
ging, along with their riches, the delusion 
that when the danger line is reached they 
can buy the election—it is only a question 
of time when the hordes of disorder, taking 
advantage of some one of the years of 
famine which periodically visit us, and suffi- 
ciently organized and capably led, will 
sweep over the conservative barriers that 
now restrain them. Then we shall see done 
ruthlessly by the hands of the mob—per- 
haps at the ultimate cost of free institutions 

what had been done if committed in time 
to the hands of statesmen.” 


r~nr Ft 
OOKING at the subject 
A —from another’ point of 


POLITICIAN 


view we are greatly helped iu 
WHO PRAYS : 


preserving a calm_ unprej- 
udice by reading the magnificent speech de- 
livered by Hon. Bourke Cochran at the 
meeting of the Boston Merchants’ Associa- 
tion. He said in part: “The road to wealth 
lies through obedience to the law of God. 
When the first man was excluded from a 
life of ease, the merciful God that senten- 
ced him to support his life by labor showed 
him in that sentence how the penalty could 
best be borne. Nothing that man can make, 
nothing that he can enjoy can be his except 
through the product of his labor. The law 
which compels him to work he can neither 
evade nor revise. It has governed his being 
from the hour of his fall. It will govern 
him until the hour of his last judgment. 
The true lesson in political econ- 
omy is not to be found even in Adam Smith 
certainly not in populistic rhetoric. We 
find it formulated on the shores of Lake 
Galilee 1900 years ago, when the Savior of 
mankind declared that, next to the love of 
God, the supreme duty of man was to love 
his neighbor as himself. Economists, who 
in the light of civilization have studied the 
problem of life agree today that every man 
must serve his neighbor as he serves 
himself. 
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“How can a movement which is leveled 
against co-operation of man, which is based 
on distrust between the different elements 
of society, how can it ever hope to triumph 
over the government which is based upon 
these principles of trust and justice, truth 
eternal as the hills, which come not from 
man but descend from heaven. eas 

“So, whatever men may say and whatever 
men may do, however d'sturbarces may 


Such words as those do not often fall from 
the lips of politicians nor even from those 
of statesmen. Can we explain them? Yes! 
The editor of the Congregationalist tells 
us that on New Year’s day morning he saw 
Mr. Cochran kneeling among the lowly and 
poor in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York. 
Says he: “If ever we saw humility, adora- 
tion, joy, tenderness on the face of a man, 


we saw it on his face then, and to witness 





HENRY WATTERSON. 


arise to shock credit, however commercial 
panics may be precipitated by the incen- 
diary utterances of persons raised to a brief 
authority, whatever clouds may darken the 
sky and whatever disturbances may agitate 
our thoughts, we know that in the end 
throughout this country truth, justice, law 
must triumph, because this government is 
based on that word which was in the be- 
ginning, and that word was God.” 


the spectacle as a whole was to gain a new 
and profounder conception of the beauty 
and power of prayer as a tie uniting man to 
man as well as man to God.” 


* * * 
T HERE are too few men 
BARELY like Mr. Cockran in 


A victory Washington today and there 
will not be many more when 
the legislatures are through with their elec- 
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tions of United States Senators. New York 
and Pennsylvania have already made choice, 
the former of a ward boss, the latter of a 
boss’es ward. It may not be doing justice 
to Mr. Platt’s talents to call him a ward 
boss, for his machinations of late years have 
covered the territory of the Empire state. 
Rut no detail of ward or district organiza- 
tion is too unimportant to escape his ferret 











men New York might have given us Joseph 
Hi. Choate and Pennsylvania might have 
elected John Wanamaker, the heart grows 
tired and the dawn of political purity seems 
far distant, but over all these wrecks of 
hope a glad victory rises from the plains of 
Illinois, where a ward alderman barely 
failed of breaking into that august com- 
pany of men, whose ranks numbered Wash- 





BOURKE COCKRAN,. 


mind and he owes his present bad eminence 
to that doubtful talent of holding a thou- 
sand lines and driving his compact pha- 
lanx of bitted henchmen with a dexterous 
hand. Mr. Penrose, who is to represent 
Pennsylvania, is Mr. Quay’s ward or foster 
child in politics and will more particularly 
represent that veteran manipulator. When 
we reflect that in place of these unworthy 


burn and Webster, and Sumner, and Trum- 
bull. Thanks to a hearty and hostile public 
sentiment, directed most ably by men like 
Mr. Kohlsaat of the Times-Herald, Illinois 
will not be ashamed of her junior senator 
for the next term of office. Mr. Mason is 
not our ideal of a statesman, but he is able, 
clean end foreeful, and above all not “ma- 
chine made.” 
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NEEDED F COMMERCE and gov- 

A ernment are to score pro- 

NATIONAL gress in this year of grace, 

REVIVAL shall religion languish? Are 
the churches willing to see the mighty tide 
of human interest sweep by their doors and 
steeples and they not have a hand in this 
grand social rejuvenation? We are not 
sourly complaining, but simply register the 
returns which appear in the year books 
when we say that the Christian church 
should look at its work of 1896 and repent 
of it in sackcloth and ashes. When Mr. 
Moody put his finger on three thousand 
churches out of twelve thousand in two de- 
nominations and showed that not one of 
them during the year previous had received 
a single member on confession of faith, he 
brought the nation to its senses in an in- 
stant. Mr. Moody is not a Jeremiah 
according to the latter-day meaning of that 
name. He does not sit upon the watch 
tower of Zion wrapped snug in the mantle 
of his own merit and pour out complaints 
and curses. Like a redoubtable captain, 
rather, who carries on his head less years 
than his own, Mr. Moody, having brought 
the church face to face with her condition, 
now takes the field in person for a siege 
without surrender upon the strongholds of 
sin and indifference. 


77 LREADY two great cities 
A METRO- AN —Philadelphia and New 
POLITAN York—have been shaken to 
ees casncaees their foundations by the 

mighty gospel thunder uttered by the 
mouth of this-wonderful man. He is now 
storming Boston, that Modern Athens, 
where, on Beacon Hill, there has always 
been much “searching for that unknown 
God.” Chicago is the next objective point 
for this metropolitan campaigner, and the 
ground is already being broken up and har- 
rowed preparatory for the seeding and har- 
vest, which are soon to follow. What sig- 
nificance must we attach to these great re- 
vivals at the nerve centers of the nation? 
Nothing short of this, that the country and, 
perhaps, the world, is entering upon an era 
of commercial revival and especially of 
revival interest in the things pertaining to 
Salvation. The command of Christ was to 
preach the gospel to every. creature “be- 
ginning at Jerusalem.” The command now 
means, preach the gospel] to every creature 
beginning at London, New York and Chi- 
cago. That is strategic. It is the large 
centers of life which set the pace of thought 
and style for smaller communities. There- 
fore, we hope and expect that this great 
metropolitan, movement will soon send its 
energy into ten thousand towns and coun- 
ties, Where religion is dormant and Chris- 
tianity lies dead. 
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AN: ESTIMATE OF PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. 


By JAMES H. ECKELS. 


COMPTROLLER OF 


DISTINGUISHED democrat, who 

had rendered im 1884 efficient aid in 

bringing about both the nomination 
and election of Mr. Cleveland to the presi- 
dency, when it had all been accomplished, 
said: “It is remarkable in the annals of 
American politics that a man has been 
chosen Chief Executive of the nation, who, 
when his elected predecessor was inaugu- 
rated, had not been heard of beyond the 
limits of his own city.” The fact stated is 
certainly worthy of comment, but it is of 
less note than that when once made a pub- 
lic figure he became immediately a central 
one and a distinctively dominant force in 
his country’s political, business and finan- 
cial life. 

It is not a difficult thing to attract public 
attention and exert a wide influence in 
times of extreme public excitement, or as 
the result of unusual events. Mr. Cleve- 
land’s great predecessors all had the benefit 
of the things which tend to make popular 
idols and are conducive to hero worship. 
Washington was the impersonation of the 
success of the Revolution and the birth of 
the nation; Jefferson, the author of the 
Declaration of Independence, stood as the 
embodiment of a new set of political party 
principles, while Jackson had both the 
glory of the victory at New Orleans and a 
fierce amd aggressive spoils distributing 
leadership to bring to him a following and 
extend his influence. Lincoln came into 
active public life with the agitation for un- 
restricted human liberty and at the begin- 
ning of a long civil war, the outcome of 
which enthroned him in the affections of 
his countrymen and made of his great gen- 
eral and presidential successor, Grant, a 
military hero. An analysis of these sur- 
rounding circumstances show why these 
men are held in great esteem by the citizen, 
irrespective of party affiliations. In a 
knowledge of the strength of a devoted 
party organization back of them is to be 
found the reason for their popularity with 
their respective parties. 

Mr. Cleveland’s entrance into the broader 
field of politics was made without either 


THE CURRENCY. 


the benefit of having been the hero of a 
great national act or the aid of an unusual 
condition of the public mind. He there- 
fore owes nothing to circumstances which 
made other presidents esteemed and hon- 
ored. He has created his own place and 
held it in popular estimation by the force 
of his own personality and by a deep sense 
of the responsibility which the office of the 
president placed upon him. His debt to the 
party which named him for the presidency 
is only the debt due for having afforded him 
the opportunity of bnefitting his country 
and raising the level of political thought 
and action. The active political party or- 
ganizations in the democratic party, neither 
in 1884 nor in 1892 were for Mr. Cleveland. 
They acquiesced in his nomination and 
aided in his election only because of the 
effective power of forces they could not 
control and did_ not dare to openly oppose. 
Independence of thought and independence 
of action caused a falling away from both 
his first and second administrations of par- 
tisan followers, who dislike the former and 
hate the latter in party movements. These 
characteristics upon the other hand, how- 
ever, have drawn to him those elements 
which are ‘effective in great emergencies 
and can create a healthy and efficient pub- 
lic sentiment when such a public sentiment 
is needed. So, too, they have been the 
means of making of these past four years’ 
of extraordinary difficulties and embar- 
rassments, an administration which the 
future impartial historian will record as not 
only a great one, but one, despite continued 
financial depression throughout the term 
of it, which conferred lasting benefits upon 
the people. 

The independent in politics has been made 
a commanding factor in party acts by force 
of Mr. Cleveland. The potency of the in- 
dependent vote, if not fully appreciated in 
November, 1884, was realized to be a force 
in November, 1892, and a crushing power 
in November, 1896. No thoughtful citizen 
can, when he reviews the past and present 
standards of political action, deny the bene- 
ficent effect of the voter who has the cour- 
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age of his convictions strong enough to 
break away from party ties and platform 
when a wrong thing is advocated and 
sought to be enforced. If independence 
breaks up party organization, it is only be- 
cause such party organization is trying to 
do something repugnant to good citizen- 
ship and public morals. It is never devel- 
oped when there is no cause for it. The 
political independence in the republican 
party of 1872 found its source in the gen- 
erally believed disregard of duty, corrup- 
tion and extravagance of the office-holding 
class of that period, while that of 1884, in 
the protest against a candidate whose per- 
sonal integrity was a matter of debaite. The 
general and widespread independence of 
democratic voters in 1896 was in hatred of 
the demoralizing and dishonest things pro- 
posed to be done by the gathering at Chi- 
eago in July last. 

The Greely movement in 1872 and the 
anti-Blaine movement in 1884 were as noth- 
ing compared with the repudiation in No- 
vember last by 'ttheretofore strict demo- 
cratic party adherents. Allowing for the 
larger evil of the propositions laid down at 
Chicago as against the things of 1872 and 
1884, there yet could not, have been such 
virility in those who refused to yield in 
1896 allegiance to convention decrees and 
candidates had not Mr. Cleveland’s ex- 
pressed views of public duty and his acts in 
recent years elevated the whole tone of 
political action. It is argued that all this 
but tended to destroy the organization of 
the democratic party. If such a state fol- 
lowed it was because conditions had been 
developed in the party which were unwhole- 
some and needed to be done away with. 
There may have been a time in the history 
of American politics when the party needs 
of a political organizaition could be con- 
served by a president without injury to the 
greater necessities of the whole country. 
That thing is not now possible. A party 
politic president may today be a good thing 
for ‘his own distinctive organization, but he 
will cause his countrymen to regret his ele- 
vation to the higest office in the land. The 
development of interests which demand 
snecial care, the continued manifestation of 
a desire to enlarge public expenditures to 
improve local and in some cases private con- 


ditions, and the frequent attempt to main- 
tain control of caucus and convention 
through a diplomatic use of patronage in 
this large republic with its interests based 
upon business affairs, compels a president 
who realizes these things to be willing to 
lose the support of his party legislators who 
claim partisan aid of him in those things 
and of such of their constituents as are to 
be benefitted thereby. 

Mr. Cleveland has felt the embarrassment 
of a want of legislative support from his 
own party in congress in more than one in- 
stance. He has seen the reflex action of 
such fact in democratic conventions and 
the expression of disgust and hatred of 
more than one democratic politician who 
will not forgive him for having stood out 
for something larger and better than mere 
party advancement and mere party advant- 
age. Many who for years were looked upon 
as democratic leaders and as authority upon 
democratic policies, cannot forget his hav- 
ing taken from them their leadership and 
disregarded their policies. It has thus hap- 
pened that with the politician, whether 
democratic or republican, Mr. Cleveland is 
not only popular but is very unpopular. 
The democratic politician holds him in bad 
repute because he has failed him in in- 
stances where he had constituents to aid 
and party ends to serve, while the repub- 
lican esteems his course as one tending to 
demoralization in that it breeds independ- 
ence in all party ranks. 

Viewed in the light of the service ren- 
dered to the democratic party, Mr. Cleve- 
land must be accounted to have brought to 
the advocacy of those principles, always 
considered cardinal in the faith of the 
party, a very large number of men who, un- 
til his leadership ‘had refused to identify 
themselves with the organization. If he de- 
feated his own re-election in 1888 by his 
tariff message of 1887 he nevertheless made 
an issue which gave to democracy the alle- 
giance of the strongest intellectual forces 
in the country. These men accepted the 
democratic doctrine upon the question of 
the tariff and its kindred principles. The 
failure of the fulfillment of the promises 
of complete reform in taxation as set forth 
in the platform of 1892 was through no fault 
of the president, but arose because in the 
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ranks of the party were too many who, 
through professing to believe in a revenue 
tariff measure, were at heart protectionists, 
The long period which elapsed from 1860 to 
1884 with democracy out of power and with- 
out patronage served to dull a belief in 
party principles because such principles 
were right. It, as well, developed a party 
of mere opposition and readily became the 
asylum of many elements of discontent and 


substituted therefor. Such a course could 
only result in driving away that body of 
voters which had become democratic be- 
cause of a belief that the party would give 
to the country an examplification of demo- 
cratic principles as interpreted by their 
presidential nominee. 

These men have been called Cleveland 
democrats and complaint is made that their 
attitude towards democracy has been to 
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dissatisfaction held together in a united 
whole through a common desire to thrust 
their opponents from public place, that 
they themselves might enjoy the fruits of 
office. With such an incongruous body and 
with so many using the party name for sel- 
fish purposes, it is not strange that when 
once in complete possession of every branch 
of the government, promised reforms were 
abandoned and matters of mere expediency 


ECKELS, 


make Mr. Cleveland more important than 
his party. However distasteful to some the 
assertion may be, the fact is beyond dispute 
that the election of 1892 was won by demo- 
cracy because the voters wanted the dem- 
ocracy of Mr. Cleveland as applied to every 
question of public moment. They wished 
his tariff views enforced. They held with 
him upon the money question. They ap- 
proved of his ideas upon the standard of 
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public service, which should control in the 
discharge of governmental duties. When 
they found the democracy of the congress 
elected with him was of an entirely differ- 
ent character, these same voters with the 
sume unanimity took the first opportunity 
presented and repudiated the members and 
senators who, having obtained all the pat- 
ronage possible, at once proceeded to aid 
the protectionist, give comfort to the cur- 
rency fiatist and join hands with the haters 
of a public service based upon merit. At 
the succeeding presidential election, after 
a democratic national convention pro- 
claimed its complete abandonment of what 
was contemptuously called Clevelandism 
and its adherence to populism, the con- 
demnation first recorded in 1894 was re- 
peated with telling emphasis. Mr. Cleve- 
land’s interpretation of democratic prin- 
ciples was endorsed both in the defeat of 
Mr. Bryan and in the election of Mr. Mc- 
Kinley. Mr. Bryan’s canvass was a pro- 
test against the monetary principles ad- 
voeated by Mr. Cleveland, while that of Mr. 
McKinley was in approval of them, and by 
a curious anomaly in politics, we had pre- 
sented, in so far as the money question was 
involved a democratic presidential nominee 
advocating the principles of protection 
while his republican opponent combatted 
them. 
The fruits of the administration of Mr. 
Cleveland, which is soon to be brought to 
1 close, are of a character which entitle 





him to the warmest gratitude of his coun- 
trymen. In the face of extraordinary dif- 
ficulties, clothed with but limited powers, 
and hindered at every step by opposition 
within and without the democratic party, 
he has preserved bankruptcy in the United 
States. He has maintained the supremacy 
of the law and taught the power of general 
government when federal rights are endan- 
gered and disorder within the borders of a 
state permitted to go unchecked. Beyond 
any man of his generation he has com- 
pelled from foreign courtsiacknowledgement 
of the dignity and strength of this nation 
and gained for the republic a respect here- 
tofore unknown and unaccorded. A public 
service placed by his acts beyond the reach 
of spoilsmen bears testimony to the sin- 
cerity of his advocacy of that cause and his 
ability when given unhampered the means 
of making of it something more than a sen- 
timent. Today he stands in the fierce light 
of party criticism and party animosity, but 
all this will end when once again he re- 
turns to private life. It then will become 
manifest to those who have most denounced 
him, that he has the esteem, the confidence 
and good will of every citizen who believes 
in honesty of purpose, admires courage, 
hates hypocrisy, and loves a_ patriotism 
which places his country’s welfare above 
his party’s demands. 
James H. Eckels. 


Washington, D.C. 
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THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 





ARBiTRATION TREATY. 


FULL TEXT OF THE EPOCH-MARKING COMPACT. 


HE United States of America and Her 
Majesty the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 

Jand, being desirous of consolidating the re- 
lations of amity, which so happily exist be- 
tween them, and of consecrating by treaty 
the principles of international arbitration 
have appointed for that purpose as their 
respective plenipotentiaries: 

The President of the United States of 
\meriea, the Honorable Richard Olney, Sec- 
retary of State of the United States, and 
Her Majesty the Queen of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
Right Honorable Sir Julian Pauncefote, a 
member of Her Majesty’s most honorably 
privy council, Knight Grand Cross of the 
Most Honorable Order of the Bath and of 
the Most Distinguished Order of St. Mi- 
chaels, and St. George and her Majesty’s 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to the United States. 

Who, after having communicated to each 
other their respective full powers, which 
were found to be in due and proper form, 
have agreed to and concluded the following 
articles: 


TERMS OF THE TREATY. 


Article I—The high contracting parties 
agree to submit to arbitration in accord- 
ance with the provisions and subject to the 
limitations of this treaty all questions in 
difference between them which they may 
fail to adjust by diplomatic negotiation. 

Article IT.—All pecuniary claims or 
croups of pecuniary claims which do not in 
the aggregate exceed £100,000 in amount 
“and which do not involve the determination 
of territorial claims. shall be dealt with 
and decided by an arbitral tribunal, consti- 
tuted as provided in the next following ar- 
ticle. 

In this article and in Article TV., the 
words “groups of pecuniary claims” mean 
pecuniary claims by one or more persons 
arising out of the same transactions or in- 
volving the same issues of law and of fact. 
Article TIT.—Each of the high contract- 





ing parties shall nominate one arbitrator, 
who shall be a jurist of repute, and the two 
arbitrators so named shall within two 
months of the date of their nomination se- 
lect an umpire. In case they shall fail to do 
so within the limit of time mentioned, the 
umpire shall be appointed by agreement be- 
tween the members for the time being of 
the Supreme Court of the United States and 
the members for the time being of the Ju- 
dicial Committee of the Privy Council in 
Great Britain, each nominating body acting 
by a majority. In case they shall fail to 
agree upon an umpire within three months 
of the date of an application made to them 
in that behalf by the high contracting 
parties or either of them, the umpire shall 
be selected in the manner provided for in 
\rticle X. 

The person so selected shall be the presi- 
dent of the tribunal and the award of the 
majority of the members thereof shall be 
final. 

TO SETTLE LARGE CLAIMS 


Article IV.—All pecuniary claims or 
groups of pecuniary claims which shall ex- 
ceed £100,000 in amount and all other mat- 
ters in difference in respect of which either 
of the high contracting parties shall have 
rights against the other, under treaty or 
otherwise—provided that such matters in 
difference do not involve the determination 
of territorial claims—shall be dealt with 
and decided by an arbitration tribunal, con- 
stituted as provided in the next following 
article. 

Article Vi—Any subject of arbitration 
described in Article TV. shall be submitted 
to the tribunal provided for by Article ITI., 
the award of which tribunal, if unanimous, 
shall be final. If not unanimous, either of 
the contracting parties may within six 
months from date of the ward demand a 
renewal thereof. In such case the matter 

in controversy shall be submitted to an ar- 
bitral tribunal consisting of five jurists of 
repute, no one of whom shall have been a 
member of the tribunal whose award is to 
be reviewed, and who shall be selected as 
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follows, viz.:—Two by each of the high 
contracting parties and one, to act as um- 
pire, by the four thus nominated, and to 
be chosen within three months after the 
date of their nomination. In case they shall 
fail to choose an umpire within the limit 
of time above mentioned, the umpire shall 
be appointed by agreement between the 
nominating bodies designated in Article 
L11., acting in the manner therein provided. 
In case; they fail to agree upon an umpire 
within three months of the date of an ap- 
plication made to them in that behalf by 
the high contracting parties, or either of 
them, the umpire shall be sele- ted in the 
manner provided for in Article X. 

The person so selected shall be president 
of the tribunal, and the award of the major- 
ity of the members thereof shall be final. 


HOW BOUNDARY DISPUTES WILL BE SETTLED. 


Article VI.—A controversy which shall 
involve the determination of territorial 
claims shall be submitted to a tribunal com- 
posed of six members, three of whom—sub- 
ject to the provisions of Article VITI.—shall 
be Judges of the Supreme Court of the 
United States or Justices of the Circuit 
Courts, to be named by the President of the 
United States, and the other three of whom 

subject to the provisions of Article VITI. 
shall be Judges of the British Supreme 
Court of Judicature, or members of the judi- 
cial committee of the privy council, to be 
nominated by Her Majesty, whose award by 
a majority of not less than five to one shall 
be final. In case of an award made by less 
than the prescribed majority, the award 
shall also be final, unless either power shall, 
within three months after the award has 
been reported, protest that the same is er- 
roneous, in which case the award shall be 
of no validity. 

In the event of an award made by less 
than the prescribed majority and protested 
as above provided, or if the members of the 
arbitral tribunal shall be equally divided, 
there shall be no recourse to hostile meas- 
ures of any description until the mediation 
of one or more friendly powers has been in- 
vited by one or both the high contracting 
parties. 

Article VIT.—Objections to the jurisd'c- 
tion of an arbitral tribunal constituted un- 





der this treaty shall not be taken except as 
provided in this article. 

If before the close of the hearing upon a 
claim submitted to an arbitral tribunal, 
constituted under Article IIL, or Article 





V., either of the high contracting parties 
shall move such tribunal to decide, and 
thereupon it shall decide that the determin- : 
ation of such claim necessarily ivolves the 
decision of a disputed question of principle } 
of grave general importance affecting the 
national rights of such party as_ distin- 
guished from the private rights whereof it 
is merely the international representative, 
the jurisdiction of such arbitral tribunal 
over such a claim shall cease, and the same 
shall be dealt with by arbitration, under 
Article VI. 
RIGHTS OF STATES PROTECTED. 
Article VIII.—In cases where the ques- 
tion involved is one which concerns a part‘c- 
ular State or Territory of the United States, 
it shall be open to the President of United 
States to appoint a judicial officer of such 
State or Territory to be one of the arbitra- 
tors, under Article ITI., or Article V., or Ar- 
ticle VI. y 
In like manner, in cases where the ques- 
tion involved is one which concerns a Brit- 
ish colony or possession, it shall be open 
to Her Britannie Majesty to appoint a judi- 
cial officer of such colony or possession to | 
be one of the arbitrators, under Article ITI., 
or Article V., or Article VI. 
Article IX.—Territorial claims include 
all other claims involving questions of servi- 
tude, rights of navigation and of access, fi h- 
eries and all rights and interests necessary 
to the control and enjoyment of the terri- 
tory claimed by either of tne high contract- . 
ing parties. 


THE KING OF NORWAY AND SWEDEN TO NAME 
AN UMPIRE 

Article X.—If in any case the nominat- 
ing bodies designated in Articles ITT. and 
V. shall fail to agree upon an umpire in ac- s 
cordance with the provisions of said article 
the umpire shall be appointed by His Maj- 
esty the King of Sweden and Norway. 

Either of the high contracting parties, 
however, may at any time give notice to the 
other that, by reason of material chances 
in conditions as existing at the date of this: ’ 
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treaty, it is of the opinion that a substitute 
for His Majesty should be chosen, either 
for all cases to arise under the treaty or for 
a particular specified case already arisen, 
and thereupon the high contracting parties 
shall at once proceed to agree upon such 
substitute to act, either in all cases to arise 
under the treaty, or in the particular case 
specified, as may be indicated in said notice; 
provided, however, that such notice shall 
have no effect upon an arbitration already 
begun by the constitution of an arbitral tri- 
bunal under Article III. 

The high contracting parties shall at 
once proceed to nominate a substitute for 
His Majesty in the event that His Majesty 
shall at any time notify them of his desire 
to be relieved from the functions graciously 
accepted by him under this treaty, either 
for all cases to arise thereunder or for any 
particular specified case already arisen. 

Article XI.—In case of the death, ab- 
sence or incapacity to serve of any arbitra- 
tor or umpire, or in the event of any arbi- 
trator or umpire omitting or declining, or 
ceasing to act as such, another arbitrator 
or umpire shall be forthwith appointed in 
his place and stead in the manner provided 
for with regard to the original appointment. 

EACH POWER TO PAY ITS OWN EXPENSES. 

Article XII.—Each government shall pay 
its own agent and provide for the proper 
remuneration of the counsel employed by 
it, and of the arbitrators appointed by it, 
and for the expense of preparing and sub- 
mitting its case to the arbitral tribunal. All 
other expenses connected with any arbitra- 
tion shall be defrayed by the two govern- 
ments in equal moieties. 

Provided, however, that if in any case the 
essential matter of difference submitted to 

arbitration is the right of one of the high 
contracting parties to receive disavowals 
of, or apologies for, acts or defaults of the 
other not resulting in substantial pecuni- 
ary injury, the arbitral tribunal finally dis- 
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posing of the said matter shall direct 
whether any of the expenses of the success- 
ful party shall be borne by the unsuccess- 
fu] party, and, if so, to what extent. 

Article XI1I.—The time and place of 
meeting of an arbitral tribunal and all ar- 
rangements for the hearing and all ques- 
tions of procedure shall be decided by the 
tribunal] itself. 

Each arbitral tribunal shall keep a cor- 
rect record of its proceedings and may ap- 
point and employ all necessary officers and 
agents. 

The decision of the tribunal shall, if pos- 
sible, be made within three months from 
the close of the arguments on both sides. It 
shall be made in writing and dated, and 
shall be signed by the arbitrators who may 
assent to it. 

The decision shall be in duplicate and one 
copy thereof shall be delivered to each of 
the high contracting parties through their 
respective agents. 

rO REMAIN IN FORCE FIVE YEARS. 

Article XIV.—This treaty shall remain 
in force for five years from the date at 
which it shall come into operation and 
further until the expiration of twelve 
months after either of the high contracting 
parties shall have given notice to the other 
of its wish to terminate the same. 

Article XV.—The present treaty shall be 
duly ratified by the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate thereof, and by Her Brit- 
annie Majesty; and the mutual exchange of 

ratifications shall take place in Washington 
or in London within six months of the date 
thereof, or earlier if possible. 

In faith whereof we, the respective Pleni- 
potentiaries, have signed this treaty, and 
have hereunto affixed our seals. 

Done in duplicate, at Washington, the 
11th day of January, 1897. 

Richard Olney. 
Julian Pauncefote. 


Il. ESTIMATES OF THE TREATY BY GREAT LEADERS. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND IN HIS MESSAGE TO THE SENATE. 


“The provisions of the treaty are the re- 
sult of long and patient deliberation, and 
represent concessions made by each party 





for the sake of agreement upon the general 
scheme. 
“Though the result reached may not meet 
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the views of the advocates of immediate, un- 
limited, and irrevocable arbitration of all 
international controversies, it is, neverthe- 
less, confidently believed that the treaty 
cannot fail to be everywhere recognized as 
making a long step in the right direction, 
and as embodying a practical working plan 
by whch disputes between the two coun- 
tries will reach a peaceful adjustment as 
matter of course and in ordinary routine. 
In the initiation of such an important move- 
Ment it must be expected that some of its 
features will assume a tentative character, 
looking to a further advance; and yet it is 
apparent that the treaty which has been 
formulated not only makes war between 
the parties to it a remote possibility, but 
precludes those fears and rumors of war, 
which of themselves too often assume the 
proportions of a national disaster. 

“Tt is eminently fitting, as well as fortu- 
nate, that the attempt to accomplish results 
so beneficial should be initiated by kindred 
peoples, speaking the same tongue, and 
joined together by all the ties of common 
traditions, common institutions, and com- 
mon aspirations. The experiment of sub- 
stituting civilized methods for brute force, 
as the means of settling international ques- 
tions of right, will thus be tried under the 
happiest auspices. Its success ought not 
to be doubtful, and the fact that its ulti- 
mate ensuing benefits are not likely to be 
limited to the two countries immediately 
concerned should cause it to be promoted 
all the more eagerly. The example set and 
the lesson furnished by the successful 
operation of this treaty are sure to be felt 
and taken to heart sooner or later by other 
nations, and will thus mark the beginning 
of a new epoch in civilization.” 

* *% * 
=” QUEEN VICTORIA, IN HER ADDRESS TO 
PARLIAMENT. 

“Tt is with much gratification that I have 
concluded a treaty for general arbitration 
with the President of the United States by 
which T trust that all differences that may 
arise between us will be peacefully ad- 
justed. I hope that this arrangement may 
have further value in commending to other 
powers the consideration of the principle 
by which the danger of war may be notably 
abated.” 


THE KING OF SWEDEN. 
Stockholm, Jan. 19. 

King Oscar in opening the Rigsdag and 
in the speech from the throne expressed 
gratification at the request made to him to 
co-operate in the arbitration of future An- 
glo-American disputes. Minister of State 
Bostrom, the ministerial heads of depart- 
ments and the members of the Council of 
State without departments are reported as 
approving, without exception, of the royal 
acceptance of the honor. 


* * 
PRINCE FERDINAND OF BULGARIA, 
Cablegram to the New York Journal 
Philipopolis, Jan. 15. 

According to your wish, I express my 
view of the Anglo-American treaty of arbi- 
tration. I consider it as an important step 
forward in civilization. 

It is a great service rendered to humanity 
and I hope all other nations will follow this 
example. 

Ferdinand, 
Prince of Bulgaria. 
*# *% % 
PRESIDENT KRUGER. 
Cablegram to the New York Journal. 
Pretoria, Jan. 15. 

[ consider the principles of arbitration of 
great value as a means to a peaceful conclu- 
sion of complicated international questions, 
but not being acquainted with the exact 
terms of the Anglo-American treaty, I could 
not venture to give an opinion about it. 

Paul Kruger, 
President Transvaal Republic. 
% # % 
LORD SALISBURY TO PARLIAMENT. 

“T cannot speak as freely as I desire on 
the arbitration treaty, because it has not 
been ratified. I can only observe that you 
must not think we are indulging in millen- 
nial anticipations if we hope that something 
will be done by the treaty of arbitration to 
diminish the risk of war. I do not say it 
will remove the greatest risks of war; I do 
not say it will restrain a Napoleon or a Bis- 
marek, but diplomacy is full of an infinite 
number of small differences which are 
caught up by the people and press of both 
countries, and, if they are written upon, exs 
aggerated and enlarged, they tend to dimin- 
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ish the friendship between them and give 
birth to a feeling of alienation and resent- 
ment. 

“The power of going immediately to a 
tribunal to settle these things will prevent 
a process so injurious to the good will of 
nations, especially between two nations 
who understand, unfortunately too well, 
that if we were not friends we should be 
enemies.” 

* % % 
GALAXY OF FOREIGN LEADERS. 


In response to the request of the New 
York Journal, many famous people cabled 
their opinions regarding the compact. A 
summary of their views is as follows: 

Two of the three old men of European 
statesmanship, Gladstone and Crispi, de- 
clare they find the treaty a great step in 
the right direction, “indicating,” adds the 
sage of Hawarden, “a sound conviction 
worthy of Christians.” Justin McCarthy 
thinks it is “the highest point civiliza- 
tion has yet reached.” Henri Rochefort ap- 
plauds it as “doing away with physical 
force and accomplishing good work for civ- 
ilization.” James Bryce, the great his- 
torian and constitutional authority, says: 
“There can be no more potent influence for 
peace and good-will between the two great 
kindred nations and no better example to 
the world.” “It is qa blow struck for hu- 
manity,” exclaims the French statesman, 
M. Clemenceau. All other famous men (in- 
cluding Archbishop Walsh of Dublin, Vis- 
conti Venosta, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Rome; Alfred Austin, England’s poet-laure- 
ate; Albert Rollit, president Associated 


Chambers of Commerce; John Burns, Sir 
John Lubbock, and Rev. Joseph Parker of 
London) who communicated their views 
write in the same strain, with not one dis- 
senting view. 

JOSIAH STRONG ON AMERICAN OPINION. 

Josiah Strong, secretary of the National 
Arbitration Committee of New York and 
Brooklyn, sent the following communica- 
tion to the Senate: 

“Last spring when the national arbitra- 
tion conference was about to be called, 
through the courtesy of senators and rep- 
resentatives, I was supplied with a list of 
the most influential men in their respective 
states. Upward of 600 replied, expressing 
sympathy with the movement. Letters of 
sympathy were received from seventy-six 
judges, fifty-five of whom are justices of the 
Supreme Court, and fifteen of whom are 
chief justices of their respective states, and 
one of whom is chief justice of the United 
States. 

“Many of these judges argued the practi- 
eability as well as the desirability of some 
permanent provision for arbitration. After 
the conference I examined 500 newspaper 
clippings. Ninety per cent of those papers, 
which a few weeks before shouted for war, 
were found advocating arbitration. The 
people of the United States unquestionably 
want a treaty of arbitration, and I believe 
nine out of ten want the pending treaty.” 

% % % 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE’S APPEAL. 

Edward Everett Hale telegraphed Sena- 
tor Sherman in these words: “Pray bring 
the senate up to high-treaty mark.” 

















JOSEPH COOK 


Joseph Cook, the world-renowned lecturer and reformer, was bora at Ticonderoga, N. Y., January 26, 
Later he spent four 
vears at Andover Theological Seminary and two years in Germany and in foreign travel. 


1838. He received his collegiate education at Yale and Harvard, graduating in 1865. 


His most note- 


‘Boston Monday Lect- 
ures.” These have been published in eleven volumes, under the following titles : 


worthy achievement has been the delivery of a series of more than two hundred 
* Biology,” ‘*Con- 
“Marriage,” “Orthodoxy,” ‘Socialism,’ ‘“Trancendentalism,” “Oecident,” 
< Orient,” and “Current Religious Perils.” 


” 


science,” “Heredity,” “‘Labor, 


In 1880-38 Dr. Cook accompanied by his wife made a tour of the world as a lecturer on philosophical and re- 
ligious topics and spoke to great audiences in England, Scotland, Ireland, India, Japan and Australia. 

In 1888 Mr. Cook founded Our Day and became its editor, associating with himself Miss Frances E. 
Willard, ex-President Cyrus Hamlin and other eminent specialists. 

While on a second tour of the world Mr. Cook’s health failed and he has since been resting and re- 
cuperating at Newton Center, Massachusetts. Today he is much improved and gladly responded to our 
request for a brief message on ‘The Outlook for Christianity.” 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR CHRISTIANITY. 


By Joseru Cook 


The world is now one neighborhood. Christianity 
will make it one brotherhood. The supremacy must 
be given to the one religion that satisfies man’s supreme 
spiritual necessities. Men Will habe a religion. En- 
lightened men will have the best. But the best is that 
which delivers the soul from the love and guilt of sin. 
Only Christianity points cut the method of that 
double deliberance. The predominance of Christianity 
can be secured only by its purity. In some respects, 
howeber, its purity is impaired by its predominance. 
The wheat and the tares grow together, but the Whole 
course of history predicts and science guarantees the 


survival of the fittest. 
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FORGET NOT. 


By W. Brapway. 


Forget not, ve who walk the ways 
Where gold obtains each heart-desire, 
That there are those who work, yet gaze 
And hunger, vea; through nights and days, 
(While sorrow builds her funeral pyre) 
For what to ye 1s nothing more 
Than the mere dust upon the floor— 
Forget not these! 


Forget not, ve who dwell where Spring 

Bedecks the fields with countless flowers 
That in the city, hearts still cling 
(Tho’ poverty inserts her sting) 

To thoughts of healthful, happy hours, 
Where sun and grass and trees untte 
To rear a palace of delight— 

Forget not these! 


Forget not, ve whose joys awake 
With every morn that paints the sky, 
That sympathizing words can make 
cA fragrant wreath for Sorrow’s sake, 
And give a joy that never dies, 
While walks a traveler on the way 
That starts in night and ends in day— 
Forget not these! 


Whate’er ve have, whate’er ye be, 

Forget not that vour light doth shine 
As part of God’s divinity, 
And by its ravs your brothers see 

God’s boundless world of love divine— 


° Ua 
Forget vourself and leave the rest— 
Foiget not God’s ‘‘Well done’? is best. 
% 
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THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST IN MODERN CIVILIZATION. 


By Rev. N. 


HE soul, like the body, thrives 
through nourishment. Mind and 
heart hunger for food, and find it in 

the best qualities of the best men who have 
gone before. History stores up the bravest 
deeds and noblest thoughts of the heroes of 
yesterday, as soul food for the youth of 
today. The Greek general bade parents 
bring their children up, not upon milk, but 
upon the memories of soldierly ancestors. 
Always it has been the necessity of life that 
children and youth should look upward 
toward illustrious masters and models. 
Each Pitt and Burke stimulates himself by 
tales of eloquence and _ oratory. Zach 
young Corregio lingers long before his mas- 
ter’s easel. Each Keats or Shelley turns 
eager feet toward the great bard’s home. 
History is not a mausoleum of dead men, 
but a granary storing up for future genera- 
tions the choicest spirits of past ages. 

When a nation has no heroes to nourish 
greatness in its youth, God raises up some 
poet to create them. Thus the blind bard 
hung Achilles in the sky above the race of 
Grecian savages. Straightway thousands 
felt the drawing of that great heart; just 
as the ocean, without knowing the cause, is 
lifted forward, following the planets. Soon 
the ideal Achilles repeated himself in the 
real orators and artists, statesmen and phil- 
osophers of Athens. Plutarch thought the 
iron and the granite in the hills of Sparta 
repeated themselves in the Spartan war- 
riors. We know that the single root 
brought from Africa by the Spanish trav- 
eler repeated its unexampled size and color 
in all the vineyards of Spain. Thus one 
great man like Pericles or Cato, like John 
Huss or William Tell, like Vane or Hamp- 
den, like Brown or Lincoln, repeats himself 
in the new and larger manhood of his na- 
tion. When God wants to create a revolu- 
tion or secure a forward movement in so- 
ciety, He sets some great men into the 
midst of the people, and, looking upward, 
the generations are lifted to his level. The 
measure of civilization for a nation is found 
in the number and quality of its heroes and 
leaders. 

Social progress through lifting up a mas- 
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ter and model has always been the divine 
method. Here nature lends us a thousand 
impretations. Ours is a world in which 
rain and snow, falling to the ground, must 
be lifted up and passed through bough and 
branch before water reddens in the wine- 
purple flood, or dips in the golden juices of 
the orange. In the forests the carbon and 
iron of the soil must be lifted up to be hard- 
ened into masts for ships or timbers for 
temples. In the fields the wheat stalk lifts 
up the phosphates and condenses them into 
the rich, brown berry. By ropes and pul- 
leys Phidias lifted the most perfect statue 
of his time, the “Pallas Athene,” to its place 
upon the Acropolis, where its crown of gold 
and ivory, reflecting the sun’s rays, first 
welcomed the Athenian mariner home 
again. Lifted from the ground, wood and 
iron becomes a cottage or a palace. Lifted 
from the quarries, stone and marble be- 
come poems and dreams. Standing upon the 
horizon, the sun lifts from the sea its 
whitest mists, lifts from the land golden 
harvests, lifts from space heavy planets. 
Naturally, therefore, we expect social 
progress to be achieved through the lifting 
of good men and strong. In accordance 
with this method the martyred Cranmer 
was made heroic, and, thrusting his arm 
into the fire he lifted up an example that 
made the multitudes strong for achieving 
religious liberty. This multitude of brave 
women going into Crimea with the Red 
Cross movement and mercy; these nurses 
kindling their fires upon the edges of bat- 
tle fields remind us that long ago God 
caused Mary Ware, serving in the fever- 
stricken homes of Durham, and Florence 
Nightingale, nursing the English soldiers 
in the hospitals of the Crimea, to be lifted 
up in the presence of the world’s women. 
And, having by this method, achieved great 
results for liberty and culture, and human 
happiness, God caused to be lifted up be- 
fore mind and heart the soul’s Savior and 
Master. And it need not surprise us that 
straightway everything deepest in man’s 
faculties and finest in his feelings re- 
sponded to the inspiring influences and the 
stimulating example. When the sun stands 
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upon the horizon, all the birds waken and 
rise to sweet song and lofty flight; all the 
seeds bestir themselves, and push upward 
toward the light; all the birds unroll their 
crimson secrets; then the very sands blos- 
som, and all rifts in the mountains respond 
with blossoms beautiful and brilliant. Pass- 
ing backward o’er the pathway of the ages, 
Christ’s mighty majestic heart, glowing 
and all glorious, stands forth, sowing the 
world with light and joy, even as o’er the 
planets the sun scatters warmth and atmos- 
phere. 

The waxing fame of Christ is the most 
striking fact of our era. His star is caus- 
ing all others to pale. Indeed, the time 
seems rapidly approaching when society 
will have but one hero and king, at whose 
feet humanity will empty all its songs and 
flowers, its prayers and tears. In the tri- 
umphal procession of the Roman conquerer, 
kings and princes walked as captives in the 
Emperor’s train. Thus all the greatest 
men of the past generation seem to have 
joined Christ’s triumphal procession. Let 
us call the roll of the great. Among Car- 
lyle’s last words were these: “The tidings 
of the most important event ever transacted 
in this world is the life and death of the 
Divine Man in Judea, at once the symptom 
and cause of innumerable changes to all 
people in the world.” By acclamation John 
Ruskin will be voted the first place among 
the English prose writers of the last two 
centuries. But Ruskin says his life has 
been dedicated, not to “the study of the 
beautiful in face and flower, in landscape 
and gallery, but to an interpretation of the 
truth and beauty of Jesus Christ.” Another 
modern humanist is Matthew Arnold. But 
dying, Matthew Arnold said: “Christ came 
to reveal what righteousness really is. For 
nothing will do, except Christ’s conception 
of it—His method and secret.” All will 
confess that James Martineau is the succes- 
sor of Theodore Parker in influence. But 
Martineau asserts that Christ must be 
called ‘the regenerator of the human race.” 
“The world has changed,” he says, “and 
that change is historically traceable to 
Christ.”” We all know that Shakespeare, 
perhaps the greatest intellect ever known 
in its wide and many-sided splendor, paid 
the lowliest reverence to Christ in passage 
after passage. But all the great power of 





our age, Lowell and Longfellow, Browning 
and Tennyson, unite in saying: “Thou seem- 
est human and divine; the highest, holiest 
manhood thou; our wills are ours, we know 
not why; our wills are ours to make them 
thine.” 

Recently in announcing his purpose to 
write a story of Christ’s life, the distin- 
guished author, Hall Caine, said he had 
spent all his life accumulating material for 
this proposed book, and that he had no 
higher ambition than to be associated in 
some humble way with the name and the 
fame of Jesus Christ. By common consent 
Mr. Gladstone is the most sublime figure 
today upon our earth. There is something 
deeply pathetic in the fact that the states- 
man has dedicated his closing years to the 
study of the teachings of Jesus Christ. The 
great Saxon seems to feel that his laurel 
leaves won in the forum will soon fade, and 
with wistful pathos he says he desires to 
“weave a wreath for him whose name is 
secure,” and shines like a star. 

At last the time seems to be coming when 
Unitarian and Trinitarian meeting will find 
common ground, and meeting at the cross, 
clasp close hands of brotherhood. How 
striking these words, which Mr. William H. 
Channing, after long wandering in the arid 
desert of speculation, sent recently to Mr. 
Frothingham, the Unitarian writer: “Once 
again I sought comfort with the blessed 
company of sages and saints of the Orient 
and Hellas—with Lao-Tszee and Kung-Fu- 
Tszee; with the writers of the Bhagava- 
Geeta and the Dhamma-Bada; of the hymns 
of ancient Avesta and the modern sayings 
and songs of the Sufis; with radiant Plato 
and the heroic Epictetus. Once more they 
refreshed and reinspirited me as of old. But 
they did something better. Hand in hand 
they brought me up to the white marble 
steps, to the crystal baptismal font, and the 
bread and wine crowned communion table, 
aye, to the cross in the chancel of the Chris- 
tian temple—and, as they laid their hands 
in benediction on my head they whispered 
‘Here is your real home. We have been but 
your guides in the desert to lead you to fel- 
lowship with the Father and the Son in the 
spirit of holy humanity. Peace be with 
you.’ And so, my brother, once again, and 
with purer, profounder, and tenderer love 
than ever, like a little child, I kissed the 
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blood-stained feet and hands and sides of 
the hero of Calvary and laid my head on the 
knees of the gentlest of martyrs, and was 
uplifted by the embracing arms of the 
gracious elder brother, and in the kiss of 
mingled pity and pardon found the peace 
I sought, and became a Christian in experi- 
ence, as through a long life I had hoped and 
prayed to be. Depend upon it, dear Froth- 
ingham, there is on this small earth-ball no 
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tering about Him. Already His teachings 
are the watchwords of coming revolutions. 
Reform, duty, art, music, statesmanship, 
philosophy—all these are captives marching 
in Christ’s triumphal procession up the hill 
of time. 

In nature, as the summer waxes, the win- 
ter wanes, and the lengthening of the days 
means the shortening of the nights. This 
fact encourages within us the belief that 
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reality more than this eternal communion 
with God in Christ, of which the saints of 
all ages in the church bear witness.” 

And these words are typical of the spirit 
of the age. All political economy is being re- 
written in the length of the sermon on the 
mount, says the greatest of economic writ- 
ers. He is also increasingly the inspiration 
of our charities and philanthropies. All the 
great social movements of our era are cen- 





as Christ’s principles advance, man’s vices 
will decline. In our world, causes are in- 
variably followed by their appropriate re- 
sults, and this law asks us to expect that so 
prodigious a cause as the life and teaching 
of Jesus Christ will be followed of necessity 
by strange effects upon man’s happiness 
and character. In times of storm, rivers 
often overflow their banks, and spreading 
over the rich valleys, sweep away the 
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houses, drown the cattle, and when the 
waves have retreated, leave behind pastures 
buried in mud and fields all covered with 
wrecks and desolation. Thus the pages of 
Juvenal, and Pliny, and Lucian tell us of 
days when the floods of vice poured their 
dark and turbulent streams through the 
streets of all the ancient cities. Pliny tells 
us that the clouds of ashes falling from 
Vesuvius buried Pompeii and Herculaneum 
under thirty feet of ashes. But this burial 
seems to have embalmed for our age that 
ancient civilization. The excavations in the 
streets where Pliny used to walk exhibit to 
us ancient art and ancient vice; rich homes 
and defiled inmates; beauteous statues and 
vicious sculptors; the cultivated intellect, 
but the darkened conscience. 

Journeying up the Nile to Thebes and 
Memphis our travelers are amazed to find 
that hideous vices were once worshipped as 
gods in those cities, where splendor and sin 
were united like gold and mud:in the same 
image. We remember also that Cicero, who 
argues so eloquently for the rights of the 
poet Archias, also used his eloquence to de- 
fend a gladiatorial fight in which a thou- 
sand slaves were slain to satisfy the blood- 
thirsty instincts of 80,000 of the leading 
ladies and gentlemen of that so-called 
“golden age.” Lecky speaks of ten vices in 
Cicero’s day, only two of which remain—in- 
temperance and the social evil. It seems 
hard to realize that a few hundred years 
ago the sale of an estate in England carried 
with it the people on the land, and that a 
little earlier the Saxon hero used his ene- 
my’s skull for a drinking cup. When Char- 
lemagne marched through France he found 
multitudes whose religion it was to eat dirt 
and roll their persons daily in the black 
mud. Buta few Sundays ago a young Sioux 
Indian entering our city told of his ambi- 
tions for the homes and _ schools and 
churches of his people in words of such 
simple and majestic eloquence that he held 
spellbound an audience of nearly 2,000 peo- 
ple. Yet from the days when Ponce de Leon 
landed in Florida, to these modern times 
when the frontier line of civilization has 
advaneed into the Dakotas, each newly dis- 
covered tribe of Indians has appeared offer- 
ing innocent children as sacrifices and by 
strange incantations trying to appease the 
world devil. The Odyssey tells us that when 


Ulysses was pursuing the monster to slay it 
the warrior traced the serpent by a black 
mark upon the grass and flowers. Thus 
these monsters called vices have crawled 
like serpents down the aisles of time. Upon 
all the ages and nations vices have made as 
deep, black marks. But some hand has slain 
nearly all of these defiling monsters. With 
Guizot let us gladly confess that the ad- 
vance of Christ’s teachings has been so 
closely followed by the decline of vice as to 
compel the logical mind to associate them 
in the relation of cause and effect. 
Doubtless Christ’s emphasis of individual 
worth has done much to usher in the new 
era for humanity. When Queen Victoria 
celebrated her golden anniversary the gifts 
sent her were such as were thought to be- 
come a Queen and Empress. Each book was 
bound in gold, each texture held shining 
threads and the very boxes were inlaid with 
pearls and jewels, and to Christ belonged 
such majesty of mingled beauty and 
strength and gentleness that society felt 
that the human soul could scarcely be 
painted in colors too rich for which such a 
one as Christ had lived and died. His en- 
thusiasm for humanity immediately began 
to make itself felt. A glorious sense of 
human brotherhood moved outward over 
the earth like an advancing summer. If 
the emperors and the kings did not at once 
descend from their thrones the slaves and 
the serfs did begin to rise to the level of 
those who held the sceptre. It was not so 
much a crumbling of thrones or a falling of 
crowned heads as it was an upbuilding of 
the common people. In analyzing Burns’ 
song, “A man’s a man, for a’ that,” the 
scholars trace it back to Christ’s parable of 
Lazarus and the rich man. Before Christ’s 
searching vision the purple and the fine 
linen fell away from Dives, and his rags fell 
away from the beggared Lazarus. Christ 
placed His finger upon the soul, capitalized 
manhood, and made the name of man a title 
superior to that of ruler and lord. Soon, be- 
cause men were equals and brothers, the 
church adopted the same ritual for high 
and low, bond and free. Emperor Constan- 
tine and his rude soldiers knelt together 
before the same minister and in baptism 
received alike the cleansing flood. The 
marriage ceremony that bound with golden 
chains prince and princess was also used 
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for servant and maid. In the solemn hour 
of death the words, “I am the resurrection 
and the life,” were read over the bier of 
kings and paupers alike. Thus Christianity 
assaulted the vanity and the heart through 
its outer trappings, even as the sun assaults 
an armour of ice. The old proverb was, 
“Calla man a thief and he will rob 
you.” The new proverb becomes, “Trust a 
man and he will not disappoint you.” Christ 
unfurled the flag of equality above the pal- 
ace and slave market. He waved the golden 
rule above each law and statute book. He 
caused the state to set guardian angels be- 
side each sleeping babe. Above each door- 
way for vice and crime he wrote the words, 
“Blessed are the pure in heart.” Soon so- 
ciety began to forsake the paths of vice and 
crime and turned glad feet into the way 
that led unto happiness and virtue. 

Those who were of royal birth felt they 
must not live like slaves. The Germans 
have a poem of the transformation of a cot- 
tage. While the peasant slept in his chair 
he dreamed; and lo! the thatched roof was 
lifted up and became the roof of a temple. 
The little, cracked windows became large, 
arched and filled with colored glass. The 
low walls gave place to glorious paintings. 
The fireplace became a golden altar, over 
which bowed the angel forms of his chil- 
dren, departed and dead. Oh! beautiful 
story! picturing for us that strange trans- 
formation that passed over society after 
Christ taught the doctrine of individual 
worth and divine sonship. 

Christianity, while chiefly busying itself 
with teaching the art of right living and of 
character building here, as a preparation 
for the life hereafter, has accomplished 
many incidental results for man’s happi- 
ness and welfare. Orchards are planted pri- 
marily for the purpose to secure food and 
fruit against the long winter. But having 
met the requirements of hunger the or- 
chards go on to delight the eye with blos- 
soms, to fill the air with perfume, to pro- 
vide grateful shade for man and beast, and 
homes for the countless birds. Thus Chris- 
tianity is a tree that bears indeed the fruit 
of immortal life, but it bears also a thou- 
sand other fruits for the life that now is. 
By reason of the great themes with which it 
is concerned—themes called God, law, mind, 
conscience, truth, beauty, Christianity early 
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developed an affiliation for education and 
learning. To advance its principles and 
defend them, to secure wise advocates for 
its truths, it founded colleges, schools and 
literatures. Having educated teachers for 
the sanctuary, it began to expand its plane 
and came to include the training of poets 
and jurists, of physicians and scientists. 
From the day when the boy Christ re- 
mained in the temple to converse with the 
wise men Christianity has been the friend 
of the mind and an advocate of the increase 
of knowledge. Nourished in its stimulating 
atmosphere, such minds as those of Bacon 
and Milton and Angelo, and thousands of il- 
lustrious compeers, have come with genius 
enriched by the stimulating atmosphere in 
which they have lived. Where other relig- 
ions have produced here and there a single 
mediocre mind Christianity has produced 
during like periods a thousand giants in the 
realm of philosophy or art of learning. 
Single minds do exist in the history of 
China or India or Africa, but they exist 
just as occasional palm trees and springs 
are found at intervals of hundreds of miles 
in the Sahara desert. But entering moral 
deserts like England in the year 590 and 
Germany in 700 Christianity has changed 
the climate for nations and made genius 
and greatness indigenous. To this enrich- 
ing influence upon learning must be added 
Christianity’s natural affiliation with the 
fine arts. To describe that eternal summer 
land beyond the grave John has swept to- 
gether all gold for the streets, all gems for 
its walls, all cool fountains and streams, 
all sweet song, all noble speech. So beauti- 
ful is that realm, said Paul, that eye had not 
seen or ear heard, nor could mind conceive 
its splendors. The task, therefore, of por- 
traying that ideal land placed every artist 
upon his mettle. Architects taxed them- 
selves to build cathedrals worthy of Him 
whom the heaven of heaven could not con- 
tain. Painters vied with each other in cre- 
ating seraphs and angels beautiful enough 
to adorn the walls of Christ's sanctuary. 
Sculptors went everywhere searching out 
marble white enough for Christ's forehead. 
Each Handel taxed himself for music 
sweet enough for his hymns of praise. Soon 
the greatness of Christianity’s themes lent 
greatness to the minds studying them. For 
great thought make the thinker great also, 
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while petty thought makes insignificant 
thinkers. It was the woe, the grief of 3,000,- 
000 that lent eloquence to Wendell Phillips. 
It was the sorrows of the poor of England 
that lent eloquence to John Bright. It was 
the Madonna that made each Titian, and 
the paradise that made each Milton. Take 
the seed idea and the mother principles of 
Christianity out of the last 1,000 years of 
time and society’s storehouses, called gal- 
leries and libraries, would be emptied. An 
English jurist tells of falling asleep and 
dreaming that every Christian idea had 
been stricken out of his law books. Open- 
ing the familiar books he found one-third 
of each page blank, and all pages meaning- 
less. Thus if by divine fiat every Christian 
idea should be blotted out of the library, 
the museum, the statute book, al] would be- 
come meaningless. The very structure of 
civilization would crumble into a heap of 
ruins, Eloquence, song, laws, reforms, civic 
virtues, would all fall with the fall of the 
great ideas that produced them. 

This uplifted name is also exerting a pro- 
found influence upon the world’s hope of 
progress. Frederick Schlegel was deeply 
impressed by the thought that all other re- 
ligious systems are living upon the prestige 
of the past. Looking backward, they bor- 
row their light from “a golden age’’ for- 
ever gone. “The gods hate the prosperous,” 
was the ancient proverb. And so with pro- 
found melancholy the Greeks and Romans 
looked longingly backward toward a great- 
ness that was rapidly receding, for they 
felt that the future held for them only aw- 
ful and inevitable ,catastrophe. Each dis- 
ciple of Buddah or Confucius also speaks 
wistfully of a departed glory. For Christ 
alone “‘the golden age” is in the tomorrow. 
With bouyant and aspiring spirit, with con- 
fident and unyielding expectancy of a gen- 
eral and certain progress of society toward 
liberty and light, Christianity moves stead- 
ily forward into the future. And as a plan 
turns a pile of bricks into a house, turns a 
mob into an army, turns scattered sounds 
into a symphony, turns warring sections in- 
to a nation, so this unfolding plan and pur- 
pose of God unifies events, constrains op- 
posing nations, gives each century its stint, 
gives a definite goal to history. That con- 
viction of Christianity’s ultimate triumph 
never failed the fathers or martyrs. It lent 


the soldier his adamantine will; it lent the 
scholar his stainless life. Beginning a mere 
dot on the map Christianity has now sub- 
dued and bannered whole continents. It 
began at Olivet with the twelve disciples. In 
forty days there were three thousand. When 
John died in Ephesus there were half a mil- 
lion; today these have become four hundred 
millions. Napoleon said: ‘He who does not 
attack and plunge his standard into the 
thick of the enemy’s rank must soon pull 
down his flag.” Whatever system, therefore, 
is sending the thousands of scholars, pro- 
fessors, physicians, editors, into other na- 
tions, holds the keynote of progress and 
will sooner or later mount to the world’s 
throne. Today our young lawyers study Sir 
Henry Maine’s “Ancient Society,” ‘“An- 
cient Law,” “Early Institutions.” 

But these are lectures written by a jurist 
in the law school of Calcutta, founded by 
Christian teachers only a hundred years 
ago. There are three million other young 
men and women in India in Christian col- 
leges, academies, and schools. Soon this 
will mean a free press, libraries in every 
village of that tropic land, railways, manual 
training schools, free institutions, and after 
that “the flood” of knowledge. And so of 
Africa and China; the columns of light are 
marching straight for the heart of each 
continent. Christianity is u young giant 
that in three centuries leaped to the throne 
of the Caesars. The rate of progress that 
has prevailed since Shakespeare’s day will 
in three centuries more seat Christianity 
upon every great throne of our earth. But 
can it conquer the civilized barbarities at 
home? Has it power to stay lawlessness in 
the city; to check the ravages of poverty 
and intemperance? There is a proverb that 
“What has been done can be done.” Did 
Christianity find the finest scholars and 
noblest ladies of Rome attending gladia- 
torial shows, and does it now guard the very 
horses from cruelty? Did it find in the 
finest temple at Cornith vices worshiped 
and defiled that now it is shameful to men- 
tion? The past at least is secure . And be- 
cause it has ideals for the city, the forum 
and the market, Christianity’s future is cer- 
tain. It is urged that today in Europe there 
are nations armed to the teeth and soldiers 
awaiting orders to march. 
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But what if at one time there were four 
Christian men on the throne in Berlin and 
Paris, in Vienna and St. Petersburg? Would 
not the barracks and citadel be emptied, 
the soldiers drop their bayonets to turn to- 
ward the fields with the pruning knives and 
sickles? What if all our institutions should 
seek to incarnate Christ’s example? No 
more war; no more clanking of chains in 
prison; no more lazy, thriftless poverty; no 
more crushing monopoly; no cruelty; no 
harsh judgments; each bearing another’s 
weakness. A beautiful dream! But ideals 
rule the world. And Christ’s ideal is the 
prophecy of what shall be when men and 
events have hastened on toward that one 
far-off event which the whole creation 
moves. True, the ideal may be realized 
slowly. Nature changes no climate rapidly. 
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Physically, man does not sleep midst snow 
drifts to waken midst roses. The difference 
between the icicle and a ripe cherry repre- 
sents for the planet a journey of many mil- 
lions of miles. And in morals with God a 
thousand years are as one day. God has 
time enough and to spare. Take no coun- 
sel, therefore, of crouching fear. It is safer 
to trust the highest hopes than the lowest 
fears. The century plant takes a hundred 
years for root and trunk, but blossoms, as 
it were, in the night. And nations, also, 
shall be born into culture and character in 


a day. Soon every knee shall bow to the 


name that is above every name, and He 
whom God has lifted to the world’s throne 
shal] in turn lift the world to a place be- 
side him. 
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DR. DANIEL 8, GREGORY. 
Dr. Daniel S. Gregory is considered by many to be the foremost educator in America. He has dis 
covered a new principle of teaching which is destined, sooner or later, to prevail in the best schools of 
learning. 


The pulication of his recent volume, ‘Christ’s Trumpet Call to the Ministry,’ 
torship of the Homiletic Review 
land 


* combined with his edi- 
places Dr. Gregory at the head of the 


Christian 
More clearly than any other he has realized and expressed 


leaders and seersfof_the 


the meaning of the age in which we 
lve, 


and has indicated and urged with flaming pen the remedy—redoubled efforts to evangelize the world. 


ry was born at Carmel, New York, in 1832 
duating from the latter in 1860. He 








He attended Princeton College and Theological 
Seminary, g then occupied Presbyterian pastorates at Galena, IIL, 
Troy, N. Y., New Haven, Conn., and South Salem, N. Y 


until 1871, when he accepted 
physics and logic in Wooster 


the chair of meta- 


University. For eight years, 1878-86, he was president of Lake Forest 


University, establishing during that period an ideal course of study. 
Dr. Gregory’s published works 


include among others: 
“Practical Logic,” 


“The Tests of Philosophie Systems.” 
main as an enduring monument to Dr. Gregory’s genius 


“Christian Ethies,” ‘“‘Why Four Gospels?” 
The great ‘Standard Dictionary” will long re- 
For as managing editor he gave final form to 
ull the definitions and carried throughout the whole work his own philosophical schemes of ‘‘being’’ and 
“knowledge”, At present Dr. Gregory is 


which are two of the most valuable features of the dictionary. 
preparing for early publication a volume on Bible study and another on Christian philosophy. 
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A SONG FROM THE SEA. ' 


By James M. Van DusEN 


In my bark to-day 
I sail away 
And fly o’er the billowy main 
The air so light 
The sun so bright— 
Brings back my youth again. 


Che waves—they wash— 
And foam and dash 
About the vessel’s prow— 
The music sweet 
Lulls me to sleep— 
And beaven is mine just now. 


And storms may rise 
And clouded skies 

May strive with torrent din, 
My bark to shake, 
My sleep to break, 

But peace shall reign therein. 


Let come what will 
No fear of ill 
Can break my sweet repose— 
The God of all 
Will bear my call, 
And rule o’er all my foes. 


Hudson, N.Y. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH DR. 


AMERICAN PULPIT. 


PFHEODORE L. CUYLER 


By GEORGE T. B. Davis. 


“T know of no one whose life work as a Christian minister, and as an advo- 


cate of everything calculated to promote the welfare of suffering humanity, has 


been more faithfully and successfully done than Dr, Cuyler’s.” — WHITTIER. 


HE world today runs to specialism. 
This is true not merely in the realm 
of intellectual research, but as re- 

gards the whole modern man. 

The Sandow in strength is nearly always 
deficient in intellectual and spiritual power, 
while the mental giant is often a physical 
wreck and a scoffer at religion. Alas, also, 
the men and women who are filled with 
the spirit, frequent- 
ly neglect the proper 
development of their 
brains and bodies. 

In the midst of this 
multitude of one- 
eyed Cyclops it is re- 
freshing to find a 
person whose facul- 
ties are so evenly un- 
folded as to form a 
harmonious unit. 
Such a man is Dr. 
Theodore L. Cuyler, 
primate of the Amer- 
ican pulpit today. 

Dr. Cuyler has 
achieved the higest 
success in three dif- 
ferent fields of activ- 
ity. For more than 
fifty years he has 
been a “model min- 
ister.” As a journal- 
ist he was recently 
called “America’s 
most popular writer 
for the religious press.” While as an author 
he has won world-wide fame. 


DR. THEODORE 


A semi-centennial celebration of Dr. 
Cuyler’s work as a preacher was held a 
few months ago in the Lafayette Avenue 
Presbyterian church of Brvoklyn, N. Y. For 
over thirty years he was pastor of this one 
field. Under his ministrations this church 





had such a marvellous growth that for sev- 
eral years it was the largest Presbyterian 
chureh in the United States. He received 
1,650 members into the church, of whom 
nearly 2,000 were on confession of faith. 
Nor was his activity as a journalist less 
remarkable during this fifty years. He has 
written more than 4,000 articles for the re- 
ligious press. These have been translated, 
reprinted in many 
languages, and scat- 
tered broadeast all 
over the world. It is 
estimated that more 
than 200,000,000 cop- 
ies of his articles 
have appeared in 
the newspapers of 
this country alone! 
Who can estimate 
the influence these 
silent messages have 
exerted in purifying 
and elevating the 
mental and spiritual 
life of our nation! 
He has’ written 
fourteen volumes on 
different phases of 
the Christian life. 
“Heart-Life,” = pub- 
lished by the Amer- 





ican Tract Society, 
and “The Empty 
Crib” and “God’s 
wi cee Lighton Dark 
Clouds” have been among the most 
popular. Six of his works have been 
translated into the Swedish language 
and two into the Dutch. He is probably the 
most successful tract writer living. It is 
stated that one of his little pamphlets is- 
sued by the American Tract Society, en- 
titled “Come to Jesus,” has reached 
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a circulation of over a million copies. 

Dr. Cuyler’s life has not been a raging 
torrent or a mountain brook, but rather the 
clear, calm, deep stream flowing through a 
peaceful valley. It has been flooded with 
the sunlight of God’s favor. His lines have 
fallen in pleasant places. His large, brick, 
vine-covered house in Brooklyn, standing 
far back from the street, is typical of the 
career of its owner. While it has been in 
the main quiet and serene, strewn with 
flowers, yet in no sense has it been small or 
weak, 

As the years have passed Dr. Cuyler has 
realized more and more the tremendous 
power of the modern press and has spent 
more and more of his time in the prepara- 
tion of articles for religious and secular 
newspapers. And so in 1890, advancing age 
compelling him to curtail either his pas- 
toral or journalistic duties, he resigned his 
charge, and became a kind of pastor at large 
to the American people, at the same time 
devoting his time and talents more than 
ever to work with the pen. At the present 
day he gives his services freely on all oc- 
casions when he can lift high the banner of 
the Cross. He writes regularly for a re- 
ligious syndicate, in addition to his weekly 
letter to the New York Evangelist and 
numerous other literary duties. 

At seventy-five years of age Dr. Cuyler 
is a mine of the richest wisdom. For fifty 
years he has kept close watch of the pro- 
gress of events; for fifty years he has ob- 
served all kinds and conditions of human- 
ity; for fifty years he has been a constant 
student of that greatest of all earthly pro- 
ductions—the Book of Books. Today with 
silvered hair, but still hale and hearty, he 
is passing through the afternoon of life. 
The sun is nearing the horizon and the sky 
is radiant with the most resplendent col- 
ors. The air is calm, the fleecy clouds float 
ruby red o’er head, and peace reigns su- 
preme. 

In surroundings appropriate to the clos- 
ing years of a noble life I found Dr. Cuyler. 
Tt was at Lake Mohonk, among the Cats- 
kills, his favorite summer resort. For 
beauty of landscape, and ruggedness of na- 
ture, few spots in America surpass it. Like 
a diamond the gem of a Jake sparkles and 
flashes in its setting of mountain rock, far 
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up above the surrounding plain. I arrived 
at the hotel just as the western sun was set- 
ting on fire the myrial windows of the 
buildings and taking a last look at the 
grain-laden valley spread out below in a 
beautiful panorama for miles in every di- 
rection. 

In the midst of a group of boys and maid- 
ens and fathers and mothers on the hotel 
piazza stood Dr. Cuyler. He was earnestly 
talking politics with a young man. Into 
this as into everything in which he engages 
he was throwing himself with all the en- 
ergy of his nature, gesticulating frequently 
and speaking, as is his custom, probably on 
account of a slight deafness, in trumpet 
tones. He is of about medium height and 
has grown stoop-shouldered of late. His 
face is stamped with the courage and iron 
determination of an old Roman. He means 
in the depths of his soul every word he ut- 
ters. After making an appointment with 
me for an interview after dinner the doctor 
and his wife started off to engage in their 
favorite exercise of mountain climbing. 

The brightly-lighted and carpeted halls 
of the Mohonk House, with their cosy al- 
coves and cheery fireplaces, form the recep- 
tion rooms in which the guests gather in 
the evenings to pleasantly pass the time in 
games and quiet conversation. 

Meeting the doctor as he emerged from 
the dining room he took me by the hand 
and laying his arm upon my shoulder, said: 

“Have you been up to Skytop?” 

“No,” I confessed. 

“Well,” he exclaimed, “you must be sure 
to go there before you leave. Why, from 
there you can see fifty miles in any direc- 
tion. It is a grand sight. You can see five 
different states, not counting New York!” 

These words at the very outset of our talk 
afforded a clear commentary to Dr. Cuyler’s 
character. He was thinking of others, not 
of self. Like his master, he lives “to min- 
ister, not to be ministered unto.” 

Arm in arm we walked down the corridor 
among the stream of fashionably dressed 
men and women until we reached a quiet 
alcove. Surveying this a moment the doctor 
remarked that it was appropriate for our 
purpose. 

“In the first place, Dr. Cuyler.” T suge 
gested when we were seated, “IT wish you 
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DR. CUYLER TODAY: SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF AGE 


would indicate a few of your life prefer- 
ences and experiences. For instance, what 
was the favorite book of your boyhood?” 

“My favorite book, outside the Bible, in 
youth as well as in middle life and old age 
has ever been the immortal ‘Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,’ ”’ he replied. 

“What books have exerted the largest in- 
fluence upon your life as a whole?” I next 
asked. 

Dr. Cuyler referred me to a former ut- 
terance in which he says: 

“During my student days in the seminary 
appeared the biography of the Rev. Robert 
Murray McCheyne, and if IT ever meet Dr. 
Andrew A. Bonar in heaven I shall thank 
him again as I often have in this world, for 
that portraiture of a model minister of 
Jesus Christ. It is doubtful whether Mc- 
Cheyne if he had lived to an old age, would 


have been more useful than he is in the 
pages of that quickening biography. Every 
young minister ought to read it at least 
once in every year. Fifteen minutes spent 
over it always brings a glimpse of eternity 
into study life. Biographical works have 
always been a favorite reading with me, al- 
though the faultless specimens of that style 
of literature are very few. Boswell’s “Life 
of Dr. Johnson,” Dean Stanley’s “Life of 
Dr. Arnold,” Trevelyan’s “Life of Lord 
Macaulay,” the “Life of Dr. Channing,” by 
his nephew and the “Life of Dr. McLeod” 
belong to this scanty repertorium of almost 
perfect biographies. Edward Payson of 
Portland had a prodigious influence on my 
eraly ministry in spite of his marvelous mel- 
ancholy. Dr. Chalmer’s life gives a grand 
idea of how immense a human life can be; 
he walks into my study like a giant. The 
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heroic characters like Dr. 
Livingstone, William Wilberforce and the 


missionaries, Brainerd, Martyn and Judson, 


biog raphies of 


have always been an inspiration to unselfish 
toil for the Master. 

“During my student days at Princeton the 
brilliant papers of Lord Macauley appeared 
in a collected form in this country, and Car- 
lyle’s first books were also coming into a 
Dr. Alexander 
of Manchester told me that he 
“\was more indebted to Carlyle for mental 
inspiration than to any other man.” I 
knowledge also a debt of gratitude to Car- 


wide American popularity. 
MacLaren 


ac- 


lvle; he has often acted like a “blizzard” on 
my mental stagnation. But Macaulay I al- 


most knew by heart. 
the 


If Bunyan taught me 
power of idiomatic English, Macaulay 
has always been to me the model of perspi- 
All his 


oracular judgment I cannot subscribe to, 


cuity in the artof putting things. 


but his style is still, to my thinking, well 
Alongside of Macaulay 
stand my six volumes of Daniel Webster’s 


nigh faultless. 


That re- 


ply to Hayne in the senate chamber still re- 


massive and magnificent orations. 


mains and is likely to as the high-mark of 
American 

in the 
statement, a most important point for every 


sonorous and lofty eloquence 


Webster is unsurpassed power of 
preacher. Too much preaching is what Rob- 
ert Hall called a “continent of mud.” 

“T have my favorite masters of the pulpit, 
whose discourses have given me great de- 
light. Among living preachers MacLaren of 
Our 
young ministers will find him a model of 


Manchester is to me facile princeps. 


lucid style, and deep insight into the very 
Bible truth. In 
unequalled. 


core of illustrations he is 


Robertson of Brighton was of 
immense service to me, not in teaching me 
sound doctrine, but in stirring thought and 
in arousing courage in the utterance of hon- 


He 
prodigy in homiletics. 


est convictions. intellectual 
My beloved friend, 
Spurgeon’s, sermons have taught me how to 


present vital evangelical truth in the racy 


was an 


dialect of the common people. 

“My favorite poets are Wadsworth, Cowper, 
Tennyson, Burns, and my brave old Quaker 
Whittier. 
been a delight, and helped also in my pulpit 


friend, Hymnology has always 


ministrations.” 
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“Who was the hero of your early years?” 


I next asked. 
“Abraham Lincoln has been my hero as a 
man. I suppose he would have been my 


boyhood hero as well, had he lived earlier in 
the century.” 

“What person do you think has ex- 
ercised the largest influence over your life, 
Dr. Cuyler?” I next asked. 

“My widowed mother did more to bring 
me to Christ and to mold my character than 
all other persons combined. She was every- 


one 


thing to me in our country home. My father 
died when I was four years of age and her 
and her 
formed my earliest and best school days. 


prayers, her sayings teachings 
When but a babe my mother dedicated me 
to the ministry though I did not fully de- 
cide to enter it until I left college.” 

“May I ask, doctor, what finally led you 
to the decision ?” 
“Why, certainly. It this 
I had gone out to speak to a little 
company of people one Sabbath afternoon, 


happened in 


way. 


[ spoke with earnestness and the Lord won- 
Then and there 
I consecrated my life to God’s service as 
his The next day when I in- 
formed my mother of my decision she ex- 


derfully blessed my words. 
messenger. 


pressed no surprise whatever.” 

As our conversation turned again to the 
early period of life, I asked Dr. Cuyler 
what, after his three-score and ten years of 
experience he considered the best test of 
true character in a young person. 

“A live, healthy conscience,” he answered 
quickly. 

“Do you think boys and girls should read 
the Bible every day, and if so, how would 
you have them do it?” 

“Yes!” he “They 
should read it in course, and especially the 
Indeed, I 
have them commit to memory as much of 
And 
that brings up the entire problem of the 
Sunday school of today.” 


replied emphatically. 


Sunday school lessons. would 


each Sunday school lesson as possible. 


“Do you think they need reforming?” I 
asked eagerly. 

“Many radical changes are needed,” Dr. 
“Td have the 
scholars prepared before they come to the 
Then let 
stead of pour in. 


Cuyler replied warmly. 


class. the teacher draw out in- 


Edueation 


means draw- 
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ing out, not pouring in. If the boys and 
girls do not study any themselves they 
will forget in ten minutes what they are 
told by their teacher. This is the great 
fault of our present Sunday school system. 
The teachers come together to discuss how 
and what to talk about and give scarce a 
thought of having the lessons prepared be- 
fore hand by the scholars. What would be 
thought of a publie school or college or 
university where the pupils never studied 
the lessons! And why should not our Sun- 
day schools, where the greatest truths in 
the world are taught, be conducted accord- 
ing to the most approved educational meth- 
ods? The children should come to recite 
rather than to listen. They should put at 
least half an hour’s study upon each les- 
son!” 

“Would you advise every boy and girl to 
have one definte aim in life?” I next asked 
the doctor. 

“None of the great things that have been 
done in the world have been the result of 
accident, but they have been achieved by a 
definite purpose. This is illustrated 
throughout all history. 

“To what one thing more than another, 
Dr. Culyer, do you attribute your success as 
a minister?” 

“To my devotion to the pastorate,” he an- 
swered quickly. 

“From what books of the Bible have you 
drawn the largest number of texts?” 

“From the Psalms, Luke and John. Prob- 
ably from John, because it contains more 
of the sayings of our Lord; and from Luke 
because therein is found more of the inci- 
dents and events of his life. I think if I 
could have but one text out of the entire 

sible I would choose that grand verse in 
Isaiah, fifty-third chapter: ‘AIl we, like 
sheep, have gone astray; we have turned 
everyone to his own way; and the Lord 
hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.’ 
Here we have in a single passage both the 
doctrine of human depravity and of the 
atoning work of God. The grandest piece 
of sublimity and tenderness in the Bible 
is found, I believe, in the seventh chapter of 
Revelations. I read this passage oftener 
than any other when making addresses 
away from home on a journey.” 


It is a remarkable fact that during his 
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half-a-century of preaching Dr. Cuyler 
never spent a Sunday in bed. 

“What has been the secret of your won- 
derful health?” I next asked. 

“Sleep!” he replied. “Sleep has been 
everything to me. I never fail to secure 
plenty of sound sleep. Then also Saratoga 
water has been a wonderful health pro- 
moter to me. I have drank it every sum- 
mer for the last 44 years. It has been one 
of my standing jokes for years that I would 
have this inscription written upon my 
tombstone: 


‘Here Lies Theodore L. Cuyler. : 
He Lived —— Years by the Grace : 
of God—and Saratoga Water.’ ” : 


And the doctor laughed lustily at his 
truthful witticism. 

“Of course I have avoided all stimulants 
and I never smoked a pipe or cigar in my 
life.” 

“What has been the tendency of the pul- 
pit during the last fifty years?” 

“The present tendency is toward social- 
istic preaching, as opposed awakening style 
of Finney when I began. Pulpit themes 
today are not as deep and heart searching 
as formerly. This is sadly to be deplored. 
Let us have more fearlessness in the pul- 
pit to proclaim the guilt of sin and the ab- 
solute necessity of repentance in order to 
reach salvation. Philanthropic work and all 
good, but let it not 
consume all our time and attention.” 


that sort of thing is 


“What should constitute a ‘call’ to the 
ministry ?” I inquired. 

“The ability to preach the gospel of Jesus 
Christ in such a way that people will come 
to hear it. That last clause is very import- 
ant. I recall at this instant a man who 
missed his vocation in just this manner. 
He was full of holy aims and thoughts, but 
110 One would come to hear him preach and 
the result was he failed as a minister. They 
talk about a sudden entrance of the Holy 
Spirit and all that, but from a large ex- 
perience I believe that my statement above 
constitutes the only real call to the min- 
istry, and any one that can’t conform to it 
will, I predict, be a miserable failure!” ex- 
claimed Dr. Cuyler in deep earnest tones 


and gesticulating foreibly with both hands, 
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“What is the greatest need of the church 
today ?” 

“A great outpouring of the Holy Spirit, 
and the development of individual church 
members in Christian work. We don’t want 
more wheels, but more spiritual steam and 
power on the wheels. Today they are mul- 
tiplying causes so rapidly that there are 
more causes than effects.” 

“What do you consider the distinguish- 
ing features of the nineteenth century?” 

“The two pre-eminent features of the 
nineteenth century have been: First, the 
development of foreign missions, and the 
origination and construction of the great 
benevolent enterprises and religious or- 
ganizations, such as the Bible Society, 
Tract Society, Y. M. C. A., C. E., ete. Sec- 
ond, the development of science, theoretical 
and practical.” 

“What can Christians do to check the 
growing Sabbath desecration ?” 

“Let them observe the Sabbath more 
thoroughly themselves!” cried the doctor 
with vigor. “Stop buying Sunday news- 
papers! Stop the Jatitudinarian practises! 
Stop the Sunday excursions! Let them 
stop denouncing outsiders until they them- 
selves learn to do better!” 

“What methods should be pursued to 
abolish the saloon?” 
~“Oh!” he gasped, “that’s a large question. 
I have written and talked on it all my life. 
I will say just this: Abominable and dia- 
bolical as the liquor traffic and the saloon 
are, we’ve got to go farther back and stop 
the drinking usages. The most effective 
way to fight the saloon is to use all our 
persona] influence to check the drinking 
usages. They try to get rid of the evil all 


at once in a lump and with a hurrah! No 


greatreform hasever been effected that way. 
The individual is the first step, the law 
the second. That is the mistake of our Pro- 
hibition brethren (I am a Prohibitionist 
myself). They rely entirely on the law fea- 
ture and neglect the individual drinker. The 
guilt of the saloon is on both sides of the 
counter. The man who patronizes the sa- 
loon is a partner with the man who sells 
the liquor. 

“*The first thing we did in Maine,’ Neal 


Dow once said to me, ‘was to fight the 
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drinking usages gll over the state; then we 
were ready to take a vote of the people.’ It 
is a great wrong to denounce the seller and 
say nothing of the buyer. The whole li- 
cense system has been proved by long ex- 
perience to be a ghastly failure. In short, 
as I said, the only way to abolish the sa- 
loon is to combine legal effort with moral 
suasion. The Prohibitionists are trying to 
fly with one wing instead of with two.” 

“How can our politics be purified ?” 

“Only by the thoughtful citizens taking 
hold of it themselves. As long as the good 
people neglect their political duties the 
machine men will run the ship of state into 
their own harbors.” 

“How can the church reach and win the 
laboring class, the masses, to Christ?” 

“By going after them!” he exclaimed, 
striking his fist upon the arm of his chair 
in his earnestness. “Every large city church 
should have one or more anxiliary chapels 
or mission stations. which would provide 
for the physical and mental, as well as the 
spiritual, wants of these people. My former 
Brooklyn church sustains three of these 
missions, 

“Then, in the second place, I would have 
the cultured and wealthy persons go in 
person and visit them, and invite them to 
their own homes for tea vr to spend the 
evening. The educated and _ well-to-do 
Christians should also furnish the Sunday 
school teachers and workers in these mis- 
sions. 

“The only effective method of bridging 
the chasm,” he again said earnestly, “is by 
means of loving hand-to-hand contact! 

“Personal Contact!” he almost shouted 
in his enthusiasm for the solution of this 
great problem. “In those two words lies the 
entire and the only remedy! Contact of 
wealth with poverty! Contact of virtue 
with vice! Contact of love with hatred! 
When the prophet Elijah wished to bring 
the child to life he streched his body on the 
child’s body and by personal heart-to-heart 
contact, by the help of the Lord, he re- 
stored the breath of life. So Christians to- 
day must infuse the Christ-like life into the 
masses, not by standing afar off and preach- 
ing at them, but by walking arm-in-arm 
with them along life’s pathway!” 
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CHICAGO COMMONS: A CHRISTIAN SETTLEMENT. 


THE HISTORY AND WORK 
By JOHN 


N an old house, which, in its palmy days, 
was one of the palaces of the West Side 
of Chicago, but which since the big 

fire has been given over to the uses of com- 
merce and later to those of a cheap board- 
ing house and Italian tenement, situated in 
the midst of a cosmopolitan population of 
upwards of 29,000 people—in such a house 
goes on the work of Chicago Commons. The 
aristocratic air which its builders intended 
it to have has never left it, and to the aver- 


OF A GRAND INSTITUTION. 


P. 


GAVIT. * 


fire, driving the Northwestern Railroad to 
new quarters, dislodged the family for 
whose homestead it was designed, and with 
the addition of a great frame rear wing the 
home became an office building. Later the 
railroad moved out into quarters of its own 
and the old homestead became a lodging 
place for transients, while the rear wing 
was given over to the occupancy of a colony 
of Italians. What this season of hard 
usage made of the building may be as well 








THE SELTLEMENT RESIDENCE. 


cage eye it seems almost out of place in that 
crowded section, where people live in the 
smallest and meanest and dirtiest possible 
quarters that the landlords can induce 
them to submit to. With broad piazza in 
front and on three sides, with French roof 
and flagstaff, it looks as if it might have 
been the home of wealth and culture. And 
so it was, for a little while, but the great 


imagined as described. Enough to say that 
when the present occupants took possession 
there was an Augean task at hand. And to 
it they fell, with a will. In some of the 
single rooms, it is said, there were six peo- 
ple living and moving and having their 
being, and throughout the house, especially 
in the great rear basement, the canons of 
delicacy and good health and cleanliness 


* EpIToRIAL NoTe: Mr. Gavit left the city editorship of an Eastern daily newspaper to devote his time and talents to 
restoring Chicago’s poor to the image of the Master. He has founded and edits Chicago Commons, a monthly devoted to 


settlement news and problems. 
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had been violated with wanton disregard. 
Gigantic rats scuttled about that basement 
in an atmosphere of sewer gas, and there 
Were small brown “critters,” which from 
crannied lairs, sallied forth by night to dis- 
pute possession with the human race. 

But that task is long since complete, and 
in a clean and sanitary building a goodly 
work is carried on. In October of 1894 a 
group of people took possession of the 
house, first of the front part, where the 
boarding house held sway, and afterward 
of the rear tenement, dislodging the Ital- 
jans, even at the expense of paying advance 
rent for some of them elsewhere! 

This group was of very ordinary make-up 
and it has continued 
so. In the words of 
one of their circu- 
lars: 

“It consists of a 
group of people who 
could live elsewhere 
but who choose 
their place of resi- 
dence with a view 
of being where they 
seem to be needed 
rather than where 
the neighborhood 
offers the most of 





to restore to a district from which rational 
home life had largely fled, a new, or rather, 
an old, kind of a home. Professor Graham 
Taylor, to whose earnest devotion, persist- 
ent labor and unquestioning self-sacrifice 
the entire work is owing, says further: 
“The Commons residents desired also to 
offer a place that should become a kind of 
social center, where the values of life could 
be shared, where the things of the daily toil 
could be laid aside for the time and man 
could meet with man and woman with 
woman upon the basis only of common hu- 
manity, where those whose homes are some- 
what small and cramped could find oppor- 
tunity for the social gatherings impossible 
in the smaller quar- 
ters. As to the name 
by which our house, 
ourselves and our 
work here with the 
neighborhood have 
become well 
known,” the profes- 
sor adds, “we 
grouped for weeks 
after some title 
which had at its 
root, if not in its 
form, that good old 
English word, com- 





social prestige and 
privilege. They are 


JUST OUT OF 


here because they believe in the sharing of 
life; that mostof themischief of the modern 
social situation arises from the distant sep- 
aration of classes, of the educated and priv- 
ileged from those whose conditions have 
always been those of unremitting and 
poorly rewarded toil; because they believe 
that none can permanently help or really 
be helped by another whom he does not 
know, the conditions of whose life he does 
not understand.” 

It was then to share the life of that 
neighborhood, its comforts and discom- 
forts, its privileges and responsibilities, 
its social and civic and personal and po- 
Itical duties and rights, that this little 
home-group established itself in the Seven- 
teenth ward of Chicago. There was no idea 
of building up some new kind of a mission, 
some substitute for the churches, or any 
kind of an institution at all. It was simply 





KINDERGARTEN. 


mon. For the idea of 
the sharing of what 
each has equally with all, and all with each, 
of what belongs to no one and no class, but 
to every one of the whole body, is the idea 
underlying not only this word and its equ'v- 
alents in many tongues, but the very con- 
ception of that community and communion 
in which society and religion consist, and 
which constitute the essence of the settle- 
ment motive and movement. 


HOW THE NAME WAS FOUND 


“Finally a friend suggested the name, 
‘Chicago Commons,’ and better than that 
moment knew was the name builded. For 
its popular lineage was really behind it; 
woven through English history. As the 
freemen of the race organized in their early 
shires, municipalities and guilds, and later 
on combined to form one body representing 
the whole people, so the represented people, 
without any primary distinction of class, 
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PROFESSOR GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


came to be known as ‘the Commons.’ To 
this ideal of social democracy, the name 
adds the suggestion of those few patches 
of mother earth still unclaimed as private 
property, which at least afford 
room equally for all, irrespective of pecu- 
niary circumstances or social status. 

“So we 


standing 


called our household and its 
homestead ‘Chicago Commons,’ in hope that 
the 
masses and the classes could meet and min- 


gle as men and exchange their social val- 


it might be a common center where 


ues in something like a ‘clearing house’ for 
the commonwealth, where 
neighborship and fellow-citizenship might 


friendship, 


form the personal bonds of that social uni- 
fication which alone can save our American 
democracy from disruption, cloven.as it is 
under the increasing and 
strain, that brotherhood of 


social stress 


and where 


which we talk and sing may be more prac- 
tically lived out and inwrought.” 

About the that the first 
nucleus has gathered a company of some 


group formed 
twenty-five, who are giving themselves in 
the social service for which the Commons 
stands. There is, first, the seminary pro- 
fessor, with his wife and four children, two 
of them little girls, who enjoy the life as 
well as any of the residents; an artist of na- 
tional reputation, with his wife; a public 
school teacher and an inspector of streets 
and alleys in the employ of the city; an ex- 
newspaper man, whose wife assists the 
Berlin-trained kindergartener in the daily 
care of the little folks of the neighborhood; 
a woman physician, graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and the Illinois Train- 
ing School for Nurses; the district agent of 
the Bureau of Charities, who is, by the way, 
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a graduate of Oberlin; the superintendent 
of the industrial school in the neighboring 
church also conducts the industrial train- 
ing in the settlement and lives at the Com- 
mons; there are four of Professor Taylor’s 
seminary students in residence; the corre- 
sponding secretary of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, with her niece; 
these and several others make up the resi- 
dential force at the Commons. 

About this group and its motive have 
grown up a number of more or less formal 
and institutional activities, but the 
and most important thing of all is the per- 


main 
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Eevery morning at nine, excepting only 
Saturday and Sunday, the little children of 
the neighborhood flock to the house for 
their kindergarten which is only in the be- 
ginning of its usefulness. It is a delight- 
ful sight to see them scurrying from all di- 
rections with “morning faces’ ready for 
the day’s work and play. Fathers and moth- 
ers proudly bring the littlest ones and the 
most stolid of them sees the results of the 
little children’s mornings in an atmosphere 
of loving care and mutual service. It used 
to astonish the parents, or some of them, 
that the children could be controlled with- 





VIEW. 


A Seventeenth ward alley, seen from the windows of the Commons. 


sonal relation, which toward and from the 
neighborhood has been established and 
grows in strength and outstretch. To their 
friends at the Commons the poorer neigh- 
bors turn for advice and help and encour- 
agement; the more fortunate in material 
ways look to the settlement for intellectual 
uplift and social initiative, and from the 
settlement, with the warm encouragement 
and co-operation of the men of the ward, 
has come since its foundation a civic im- 
petus which was almost impossible before, 
and which has led to most encouraging re- 
sults. 


out whippings and beatings, but no blow is 
ever struck in the kindergarten or is ever 
necessary, and little wild beasts are trans- 
formed by kindness into human beings. 
These little human beings, all unconscious- 
ly for all concerned, carry into dark and 
sordid homes the same atmosphere of love 
and clearly service and the kindergartners 
tell stories of transformation which bor- 
der upon the territory of the miraculous 
and verify the most utopian dreams of 
those who believe in the power of love and 
non-resistance. The only punishment ever 
used in the Commons kindergarten is exile 


























from fellows and from part in the mutual 
service and play. 

The afternoons are variously used, for 
educational classes, children’s choruses, 
ete. Once a month, for instance, the Italian 
mothers of the neighborhood visit the kin- 
dergarten and have a bit of a social to which 
they look forward with the greatest eager- 
ness. 

The educational classes cover almost all 
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the important branches. It is part of the 
settlement axiom that the working people 
have as good a right—perhaps a better right 
—to the best of culture and polish and 
training that comes with education, as the 
more fortunate ones who please to call 
themselves the “upper classes.” 
THE BEST FOR THE NEEDIEST. 

The whole settlement idea, in fact, was 
started in five words by Prof. Taylor in 
the phrase, “The best for the neediest,” 
for, as another Commons resident put it, 
“it would seem to make comparatively lit- 
tle difference, for the present, what sort 
of churches, what sort of preaching, what 
sort of music, what sort of art, what sort 
of schools, the folks who ‘have always been 
privileged above their fellows may have; 
but it makes a great deal of difference what 
sort of service in these lines is given to 
those whom society seeks to rescue from 
conditions of neglect and misfortune. 

“To judge merely from appearances,” he 
said, “one would have a right to assume 
that it was the rich and cultured and priv- 
ileged who were regarded as the dangerous 
class in society! Do we not surround such 
with all the safeguards, all the wholesome 
influences, all the parks, all the fresh air, 
all the clean streets, all the best service? 


A CHRISTIAN SETTLEMENT. 
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What a safe and sturdy majority of society 
the poor districts of the great city must 
gather together, since we think it neces- 
sary to repay them for their unrelieved 
life and unremitting labor in the social 
cellar, with only the tag-ends of what the 
more favored do not want, with barely 
enough to keep body and soul together, 
with the wretchedest of pictures, the music 
only of the barrel organ and the little Ger- 
man band, with filth and foul air and no 
parks at all! How do we prop up with ex- 
traordinary measures the supposedly 
strong places in the social fabric, and upon 
the weakest spots bestow the heaviest bur- 
dens!” 

The branches of educational 
which the residents the assistance 
of friends from many parts of the city—all 
giving their service gladly and freely—in- 
clude mathematics, geography, 
history, language and literature, domestic 


work, in 
have 





English, 


science and economy, including cooking, 
sewing, dressmaking, home nursing, first 
aid to the injured; music, art, science, to- 
gether with shorthand, mechanical draw- 
ing, ete., ete. The response of the neigh- 
borhood to these proffers of educational ad- 
vantages has been most satisfactory, and 
has demonstrated beyond the possibility 
of a donbt the hunger of those who have 
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been deprived of the advantages of culture 
for all that can be reached by them. 

Once a week the women ofthe community 
meet in their Women’s Club, for a social 
hour, or to hear a lecture or discuss matters 
The 
young women have their Girls’ Progressive 
Club, in which from the 
shops and stores, school teachers, and the 


of mutual interest and importance. 
working girls 


college graduates, who come in to help join 
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inasisterhood that is most delightful to see. 

Every Tuesday evening an audience of 
working men gathers in the old back room, 
which was once a stable, and hears and 
warmly discusses some paper or lecture or 
off-hand talk upon a subject of comm Nn in- 
terest in the field of industrial economics, 
“The Single Tax,” “Trusts and Monopolies,” 
“Proportional 
Church and the Labor Movement,” ‘‘The So- 
cial Outlook,” and 
the like. Upon that 
free floor (it has 


Representation,” “The 


been called the free- 
est floor in Chicago) 
as on a neutral 
ground, folks of all 
classes and creeds 
and shades of eco- 
nomic belief, meet 
to strike hands and 
talk things over. 
Warm discussions 
they are sometimes, 
but characterized 
by a moral earnest- 
ness and a tolerance 
of spirit which 
might well be emulated in other quarters. 
In the way of civics and political reform, 
the Seventeenth Ward Council of the Civic 
Federation has organized the better ele- 


In this shed live a father, mother and three children. 


ment in the ward, and jin its meetings at 
the Commons holds up a high standard of 
municipal life and community service. This 
organization has taken a strong hand in 
the polities of the ward. 

The settlement residents lay much stress 
upon the “Pleasant Sunday Afternoon,” 
which every Sunday afternoon at 4 o’clock 
fills the large room with an interested gath- 
ering. This is not exactly a religious meet- 
ing in the strictest sense of the word, but 
rather offers a quiet hour of rest and fel- 
lowship for those who have wearied of the 
constant strife of the work-a-day world. 
Music, both vocal and instrumental; read- 
ings from the ethical writers of all ages, 
bright talks upon familiar topics, and a mo- 
ment of silent thought, followed by the 
Lord’s prayer, are the usual features. This 
oceasion is coming to be more and more 


thoroughly appreciative by the neighbors 
of all faiths. 
The religious phase of work is by no 
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means neglected at the Commons, whose 
distinctive feature among settlements is, in- 
deed, its avowedly Christian attitude. Al- 
most without exception the residents are 
regular and faithful workers in the neigh- 
boring Tabernacle church, two of them serv- 
ing as deacons, one as superintendent of the 
Sunday school, one of the primary depart- 
ment; two are teachers of Bible classes, sev- 
eral, of the classes in the main school; one 
is in charge of the 
the church; one, of 
the Girls’ Brigade, 
and through the co- 
operation of the 
settlement several 
other workers have 
been enlisted in the 
various depart- 
ments. 

In addition to 
this, one of the resi- 
Jents, supported 
through the funds 
of the settlement, 
regularly works in 
Christian ministry 
and service as prac- 
tically the only Protestant worker regular- 
ly serving the poor and insane at the Coun- 
ty Infirmary and poor-house at Dunning. 

The summer work of the Commons is per- 
haps the most interesting because it is least 
institutional and most personal. In groups 
and small parties the young folks are taken 
to the suburbs. The kindergarten always has 
several country trips, usually by courtesy 
of some good friend of the Commons, and 
the Woman’s Club and Girls’ Progressive 
Club has had several outings. Last summer 
in almost all directions from the settlement 
little parties of children, sometimes with 
their parents, went to visit the friends in 
the outlying towns; some went as far as 
Dwight and Elgin. 

And, after all, the main work of this and 
every other settlement is, and must be, per- 
sonal. What is needed in all these districts 
is an embodiment of the essence of Chr'is- 
anity, a reincarnation of the Spirit of God. 
This is what the settlement must be to be 
in any real sense successful. It must re- 
peat that divine sentence in the very act 





of its human life—‘*The word became flesh, 


and dwelt among us.” 
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BRIEF SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS, 


The story opened with a description of the home life of the author as a child. 


he * Lurkers.” 


Introduce: so .n3typ33 of criminal associates, 


An expose of the peculiar methods of 
Some incidents in his early education as a law-breaker are 


related showing his aptitude as an apprentice to the craft, and his sincere admiration for older craftsmen 


CHAPTER IX. 


EMORY, as I write, brings before 
me very vividly the panorama of 
my boyhood days. I have no wish 

or desire to dwell upon them. 
filled, it is true, with exciting and ever- 
changing scenes and the unexpected was al- 
ways happening, but they were days com- 
pletely denuded of all loveliness and there 
was very little of joy or pleasure in them. 
One of the discomforts incident to the 
mode of life followed by my parents was 
the fact that we had no settled, permanent 
things 


They were 


place of abode. If, for a season, 
moved pleasantly and peacefully along, our 
serenity would be terminated by an abrupt 
removal to some other and distant part of 
the huge city. Of course I knew the 


son for these sudden changes, and, I am 


rea- 


sorry to say, I found some enjoyment in the 
excitement and novelty of each flitting. I 
had no feeling of attachment for any of the 
various dwellings that we, from time to 
time, inhabited. In fact one of the sorrows 
of my life has been that I, in my checkered 
career, never knew, until very late in life, 
the true meaning of the word home. 

I wish that I might avoid the telling of 
certain portions of my past life. The re- 
cital of them causes pain, but I believe that 
a knowledge of them is necessary to a true 
understanding of the peculiar environment 


of some lives here in our midst today, and 
my earnest hope and trust is that ultimate 
good may result from the telling. 

During the winter of 1857-58 we were liv- 
ing in Kent street, in that part of London 
known as “the Borough.” Early in the year 
my dear mother, who was nursing an infant 
daughter, was arrested, and on a sleety 
morning, I think in February, the very day 
the Princess Royal was married, I went 
to a police court and heard her sentenced to 
prison. 

As you sit at home, surrounded by friends 
and loved ones, can you picture the condi- 
tion and feelings of little Tom Fogarty un- 
der such circumstances? Good people, the 
days I write of lie nearly forty years behind 
us; but, if in your hearts there is a feeling 
of sympathy and pity for the little lad or 
any of his tribe, dear heart, there are, un- 
fortunately, opportunities more than plenty 
for its exercise today. Tom Fogartys are 
to be found—God pity them—in every large 
city of the civilized world. 

The child, hapless innocent, being too 
young to be separated from the mother, was 
carried by her into Tothill Field’s prison. 
Then, for three months, my father walked 
us regularly every Sunday along a certain 
portion of Victoria street at 3 o’clock in the 
order that 


afternoon in mother, looking 
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from the barred windows of a closet at that 
hour, might have the melancholy pleasure 
of seeing us and of waving through the 
bars, very cautiously, a scrap of white linen 
or cotton, as a signal of love to us. 

She had never been very strong, physic- 
ally, and her manner of life had materially 
impaired her health, so that, when she came 
back to us it was very evident that her days 
on earth were nearly done. I did not know 
this; I did not realize the fact. I was too 


teenth day of March, 1859, and her soul, 
with all its faults, went before a Judge who 
knew and understood her inmost thoughts 
and ways, and whose highest attributes are 
mercy, grace and love. 

We were living at that time at 33 Gar- 
dener’s Lane, Westminster, in rooms rented 
from no less a person than the widow of 
“Shaw, the Life-Guardsman,” the hero of 
Waterloo. 

A gentleman, whose cultivated manner, 
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‘*SHE WAS VERY TENDER TO ME.” 


young and heedless about such matters. The 
child, a little girl, lived but a short time 
after her release from the prison. The All- 
Wise Father mercifully rescued the little 
one from a life of sorrow and probably of 
sin and shame and called her home, as in 
his tenderness and compassion he had pre- 
viously done successively with three infant 
sisters. 

On several occasions my mother, I re- 
member, spoke to me earnestly concerning 
the probability of her early demise and 
made an effort to have me realize and un- 
derstand that she could not live very long. 
But I, in my waywardness, would never 
listen. I did not know; I would not under- 
stand, and I have paid for it with a lifelong 
regret. She was very tender to me. 

She passed away from earth on the four- 


dress and well modulated voice, indicated 
that he belonged to a far higher station 
than ours, came to the funeral. I learned 
that he was a wealthy cousin of my mother, 
whose home was at Ware in Hertfordshire, 
with large business interests in the city. He 
paid very little attention to me. Doubtless 
he felt relieved to think that what had been 
an awful blot on the escutcheon of an old 
and honorable house would be lightened, 
to a certain degree, by the passing away of 
the one who had caused it. He went with 
us to the cemetery, and when I gave way to 
a passionate outbreak of grief at the dull 
sound of the earth falling on the plain cof- 
fin, he turned and looked so strangely at me 
for a moment that I stifled my sobs and 
slipped out of sight behind my father, who 
stood near. He parted company with us 
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at the gate and I have never seen or heard 
of him or his from that moment. 

It is more than likely that, had I been in 
his place, I also would have breathed a 
sigh for the departed; then, looking on the 
remainder of the family as incorrigible, 1 
would have, probably, drawn my robes 
around me and have passed by on the other 
side. And yet—and yet, it might have been 
so different. 


CHAPTER X. 


NEmorning some months later father 
@) awakened me and I found that during 

the night I had gained a bed-mate. I 
recognized my companion at once as Bill 
Moore, the gentleman who had in- 
itiated me into the mysteries of 
“house-work,” although JI had _ not 
seen him for some time. An awful 
change had taken place in the man. I sat 
up in bed and gazed at him and wondered 
what could have caused such a transforma- 
tion. Moore, when I last saw him, was 
rather neat, almost dandified, in his dress 
and personal appearance; always well 
groomed. Now, his hair was unkempt; his 
linen soiled, and his whole personality ap- 
peared neglected and dirty. 

“Hello, Tom! Don’t you know me?” 
asked Moore, holding out his hand, while 
a peculiar expression, which I could not un- 
derstand and which almost frightened me, 
flitted across his face. 

“Git out of that and go up to York street 
and get us some rum,” said father, before 
I could answer. 

I hurriedly dressed myself and taking a 
bottle and some change father gave me I 
was leaving the room when, at a muttered 
word or two from Moore, father said: 

“Look here, Tom; this is Mr. Kennedy; 
he’s a relation of ours, here on a visit from 
Manchester.” Then, with a dreadful oath, 
he added: “See that you keep your tongue 
within your teeth. D’ye understand?” 

I assured him that I did and hurried off 
to get the drink, hoping that a few glasses 
would somewhat mollify the evident ill- 
temper that possessed him. 

During the whole of that day they kept 
close quarters in the room. At intervals I 
went out and brought in a supply of rum. 
They played cards together—permitting me 
at times to take a hand; they smoked and 


chatted and drank, but not sufficient to be- 
come intoxicated. Just at dusk there was a 
noise on the stairs that brought both men 
to their feet, sober and expectant in a mo- 
ment; but, at the sound of the voice of 
someone talking loudly to the landlady, 
Moore quietly seated himself while father 
opened the door and with a word of wel- 
come ushered in q stranger. 

“°’Ow are yer, Bill? Say, is that your 
kid, Fred?” so speaks the newcomer, point- 
ing at me. He seats himself, taking the 
proffered glass and sipping at it in evident 
enjoyment, while I furtively take note of 
his makeup. 

He is heavily and awkwardly built. Coarse 
of feature, with a powerful, cruel jaw. His 
clothing I note, indicates a working man, 
yet he seems to be well acquainted, even 
familiar, with both father and Moore. 

I gather from their conversation that 
Moore is being sought for by the police. 
This is such a matter of course in our lives 
that it makes very little impression on my 
mind. 

Father and the stranger sit at the table 
drinking and chatting together while 
Moore sits apart in silence, leaning moodily 
against the chimney-piece. Suddetly he 
asks: “ Wos the old woman at the ’ouse at 
all yesterday, Corkey? Did she show hup at 
all?” 

“O, yes,” says Mr. Corkey, taking his pipe 
from his mouth and sending out a dense 
cloud of smoke. “She wos there, orl right 
anuff; ov course she wos there. You might 
a knowed she’d be there.” 

“°Ow does she seem to take it? Wot does 
she say?” anxiously asks Bill. “His she 
werry bitter agin’ me?” 

“O, I wouldn’t bother about her,” says 
father. “Here, take another drink, and 
we'll have a game 0’ cribbage to pass away 
the time.” 

With a trembling, nervous hand Moore 
takes the tumbler and drinks deeply, then 
takes his place at the table and a game of 
cribbage is started. The game was contin- 
ued all through the night. Father awak- 
ened me somewhere near midnight and sent 
me after some rum. I stretched myself out 
on the bed on my return and slept in my 
clothes. Once or twice I awoke during the 
night, and looked at them through the haze 
of tobacco smoke, but there was very little 
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to interest me so I soon fell asleep again. 

Very early in the morning I was routed 
out again and sent for more liquor before 
the sleep was well out of my eyes. Our new 
friend, Corkey, was more than half drunk 
and inclined to be noisy and quarrelsome. 
I brought two bottles of rum and was told 
to get ready to go out and get some food 
for breakfast. While I washed myself I 
noticed how very abusive Corkey had be- 
come, and wondered, in my own mind, how 
much more father would stand before he 
threw him down stairs. 

Father, however, was for some reason very 
patient and humored him, agreeing with 
him and almost begging him to lie down 
and take a nap; at the same time he hastily 
ordered me out after the food. 

I so well remember that morning. I went 
down to Broadway, bought some groceries 
and meat, and had started back up York 
street when I saw a large placard or poster 
with a display head and noticed several peo- 
ple reading it and commenting on it. I 
walked over to it holding my bundles under 
my arm and in an instant every nerve in my 
body was tingling while my heart beat so 
rapidly and loudly that it did seem as if 
everyone near must hear its strokes. 

No need have I to go over it again. The 
one look has been sufficient, and, as I lower 
my eyes to the ground, the awful word 
MURDER is plainly printed on the dirty 
pavement. I turn my eyes carefully on my 
neighbors to see if they are noticing my 
agitation, and in huge, capital letters I read 
the same word on the hazy air between us. 

This will not do; someone will notice the 
effect the bill has had on me and there will 
be trouble. Besides, I have dropped a par- 
cel. I stoop down and gather up the fallen 
goods and seat myself in a near doorway. 
Then I slowly fasten up my bundle again 
and gradually master my emotion. 

There are several people standing gazing 
at the bill and one man in his shirt-sleeves, 
with his leather apron thrown over his 
shoulder, is reading aloud the notice. In a 
moment I place myself by his side and care- 
fully, yet rapidly, read over every word. 

“MURDER!” it says in great flaming let- 
ters. 

Underneath, in letters nearly as large, 
there is an offer of ONE HUNDRED 
POUNDS REWARD for the body of one 


William Abram Moore, who is charged with 
the killing of his wife. Then follows a mi- 
nute description of the murderer and the 
names of various parties to whom any in- 
fovmation concerning the case may be 
given. When I have read it all over, I turn 
slowly and move off up York street, taking 
great pains to avoid attracting attention 
and carefully watching to see if, for any 
reason, I am being followed. 

I want to get home. I want to warn 
father and Bill Moore that the neighbor- 
hood is getting decidedly warm for a cer- 
tain old-time friend of ours. A shudder 
passes Over me as I remember that two 
nights ago this man had slept by my side. 
MURDER! That’s a horrible word. Yes, 
but how are we going to get him away and 
where can he go. Why, nearly all the fly- 
collars know Bill and—hello, here’s Gar- 
dener’s lane. Well I’ll go on a little further 
and double back. Just so my thoughts run 
while my eyes are actively in use taking in 
all my surroundings. 

I go on past the lane then suddenly turn 
back and slip down to the house feeling 
sure that no one has followed me. 

“Where have you been so —. Why, what’s 
up, Tom?” Father is up out of his seat and 
by my side in one stride. Moore rises to his 
feet also, but falls back weakly again. His 
face looks hollow and ghastly in the dull 
light of the day. 

As rapidly and concisely as I possibly can 
I relate all that I have seen during my 
morning walk. I am pleased to notice the 
look of assurance come back to father’s 
face as he hears my story and learns how 
careful I have been to avoid suspicion. 

“O,” says he, “that’s all right; that notice 
doesn’t concern anyone here. Did you get 
some ham, Tom? That’s good. We'll have 
some coffee with a drop of rum in it, Bill, 
and then we’ll take a nap for an hour or 
two.” 

Corkey is lying stretched out across the 
foot of the bed. His heavy, stertorous 
breathing has formed a disagreeable accom- 
paniment to all that has been said since my 
return. The coffee is soon made and break- 
fast eaten; Moore contenting himself with 
several cups of coffee mixed with rum. 
When the meal is ended, a quilt is thrown 
down on the floor, and, after a little per- 
suasion, Moore is induced to lie down, 
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father taking a place by his side after giv- 
ing me stringent orders to keep quiet and 
under no circumstances to dare to leave the 
room. 

Moore is very restless and uneasy—con- 
tinually turning from side to side, asking 
questions without waiting for an answer— 
and I gather from his remarks that he 
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a drunken stupor; I sit and plan and 
imagine and watch while the dreary hours . 
of that seemingly endless day drag their 
slow length along. 

In the dusk of the evening the three men 
left the house together. Moore started to 
threaten me with certain awful disasters 
that would occur if I preached, but 
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“MURDER!,’ IT SAYS IN GREAT FLAMING LETTERS.’ 


fears the enmity and persistence of his 
dead wife’s mother. 

“T didn’t mean it, Fred,” he almost moans, 
as he utters the words; “I never thought as 
’ow—d’yer s’pose I kin git away ter-mor- 
rer?” Thus he goes on; dozing a little from 
time to time, then waking with a startled 
movement that brings father up on his 
feet wide awake and vigilant on the instant. 
With a word of reassurance they lie down 
again. On the bed Corkey snores away in 


father, with a few stern words closed his 
mouth. “You know your business, Tom,” 
was all he said to me as he passed down the 
stairs. 

I never saw Bill Moore again. A few 
days later he was caught, disguised, in com- 
pany with a knife-grinder somewhere in 
the suburbs of London. In due time he was 
tried, convicted and sentenced to imprison- 
ment for life. 

To be continued. 
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Luther Laflin Mills, the famous lawyer and orator, is a full-blooded Puritan. Not in ancestry alone, but 
in his views as well. He was born in North Adams, Mass., in 1848. His parents settled in Chicago when 
he was one year old He attended Michigan State University and was admitted to the bar when twenty- 
one years of age. 

In 1876 he was elected State’s Attorney of Cook county by a large majority, and was re-elected in 1880. 
He has achieved a national reputation as a brilliant orator and a rapid and logical thinker. 

He is a man of scholarly habits and broad culture, has traveled in many lands, and possesses a keen 
insight into men and affairs. Mr Mills is of medium height. Back of the stern expression on his face 
is a character at once gentle and determined. It is both rare and delightful to find one who has at- 
tained the highest success in a secular calling, who is thoroughly loyal to the principles of the meek and 
lowly Jesus. 

When speaking on some topic dear to his heart, Mr. Mills’ conversation frequently becomes intensely 
dramatic. His eye flashes, and volley upon volley of well-chosen words are hurled at you until you feel in the 
inmost depths of your soul that he is entirely right. 

During a recent conversation at his beautiful suburban home, Mr. Mills narrated to the writer many in- 
stances in his professional work in which the hand of the Almighty had been clearly visible, meting out jus- 
tice to the guilty and clearing the innocent in a marvelous manner. Mr, Mills declares that the primitive 
gospel is the uttermost hope of our nation. 
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LUTHER LAFLIN MILLS. 


am a reader of neWspapers, and take regularly the morning and ebening 
I papers of Chicago, conspicuous and justly famous among the metro- 

politan journals of the world. The former are delibered each morning 
at my home; and before the breakfast hour I attend to the principal columns 
of home and foreign news, beginning with the index Which usually appears 
on the first page of the paper. This index is of great balue, enabling a 
person to determine in a moment to what articles he should first gibe his 
attention, presenting to him at a glance a suggestive outline of the history of 
the preceding day and saving for him much of time. The headlines and 
pictorial illustrations are similar aids. To the individual man there are 
special matters which for him have a peculiar interest and he is thus assisted 
to make his selections quickly. 

“* The editorials, editorial paragraphs and the articles contributed by regular 
correspondents and those Who write over their signatures—and for me these 
have a peculiar attractiveness—I reserve for more careful perusal. These 
I read in my long carriage ride to my office; and if I am particularly 
impressed by an article I keep the paper and take it up again at night, on 
my return home. 

‘*Tt is sometimes said that the power among men of the editorial columns 
is diminishing, and a comparason is drawn between the journalistic inf lu- 
ence of Horace Greely, Thurloty Weed and men like them of former days 
and that of the editors of the present day ; and the claim is occasionally 
made that the former was more impressive and effective as to public opinion 
than is the latter. But it is not difficult to name newspaper writers of 
to-day, whose abilities and wisdom and strength of mind and character are 
fully equal, if not superior, to those of the well-remembered leaders in the 
journalism of the past; and I believe that the influence of the press, as a 
factor in guiding the thought and opinions of the people is even stronger now 
than ever before in this country. I find the editorial page of to-day usually 
most benefical and helpful.’’ 
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Will rules the world as truly in our day, as when Alexander, Cwsar and Napoleon determined and 
achieved. There are few more striking modern instances of this power of purpose than the career of 
Editor Kohlsaat. 

“Has it always been your ambition to own a great daily?’ I asked him. 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘‘When I was fourteen years old, I wanted to take a position which was offered 
me in the office of the Chicago Tribune. But my mother objected because she did not believe in the Sun- 


os 


day edition. So I became a cash boy at a salary of two dollars a week. However, I said to my j 
mother, ‘I will own a newspaper before I die.’ ”’ 

Mr, Kohlsaat first made a fortune by means of the famous ‘“Kohlsaat Lunch Rooms” and by judicious 
real estate investments. Then he purchased an interest in the daily Inter Ocean of Chicago. 

About two years ago he purchased the Times-Herald and Evening Post, becoming their sole propri- 
etor. Thus was his boyhood dream realized. 

The Times-Herald building is used exclusively for the plant of the papers, and is one of the most 
complete in the world. Typographically, the Herald and Post are pretty nearly ideal. In influence and 
progressiveness, they stand in the front rank. 

Mr. Kohlisaat is determined yet kindly in manner. His movements are rapid, but his words are per- 
fectly calm and deliberate. His gaze is penetrating, but unaffected. Strength is written in every line of 





his face. 
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HERMANN H. KOHLSAAT, 


HE editorial pages of my papers, the Times-Herald and the Post, I 
read with scrupulous care before they go to press. ‘The latter being 
an afternoon paper I read its editorials at one o’clock. This part of 

the Times-Herald is sent to my home, where I read it about nine p.m. 

“* Next morning I spend two hours and a half in thoroughly digesting 
the contents of the Times-Herald and the other city papers. I note What 
items of news they published which Wwe did not and bice versa.”” 

*“About what time in the morning is this reading done?’’ 

“*T rise regularly at five-thirty,’’ he answered, ‘‘and read the papers 
from six to half-past eight, in a small, well-lighted room in my house.’” 

** How long do you usually sleep ?’’ 

“‘About six hours and a half.’” 

“*Are you at all troubled with insomnia? ’’ 

*“Not in the least, I am asleep five minutes after my head touches the 
pillow. I have a telephone in my room and am frequently called up dur- 
ing the night to decide some important matter. But I habe my mind so 
thoroughly under control that I am able to fall asleep again almost instantly.’’ 

‘* May I ask how you do it?’’ 

“* By centering my mind on just one thing, and that is—the door knob’’ 
he added smiling. 

“‘What class of néWs interests you the most >” 

**Whateber is creating the greatest stir; whatever most concerns national, 
city or indtbidual welfare. Financial affairs I follow closely at all times, 
also the course of city and national politics.” 

** Do you personally make any clippings ?” 

“Oh no?” he answered, “I have an exceptionally able staff Who at- 
tend to all such matters, while I store up in my mind whatever it is Worth 

, While for me to remember. Though I read With great rapidity, I digest 
i thoroughly everything of importance.” 
e “Do you read ebery kind of news minutely? 

“No, I never read the details of disasters or murders unless it is some 
extraordinary case.” In conclusion Mr. Kohlsaat remarked : 

“As a boy I was an omniberous newspaper reader and I have continued 
so ever since.” 
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As preacher, educator and reformer, Bishop Fallows has achieved a national reputation. He has been 
pastor of St. Paul’s Reformed Episcopal Church, Chieago, since 1876, and during that time has been 


linked with almost all the forward movements for the regeneration and purification of this city. 








He was born in England, and came to America with his parents while a boy. He attended Wisconsin 
University. Soon after his graduation at the university, he was offered the vice presidency of the Galesville 
University in Wisconsin, and for two years he taught there with success, Then he entered the ministry as pastor 
of the Methodist chureh at Oshkosh and soon gained fame as an eloquent pulpit orator, When the war broke 
out he went to the front as chaplain of the Twenty-second Wisconsin Infautry. On the field he imbibed the 
spirit of the-conflict, and he organized the Fortieth Wisconsin Infantry, composed entirely of graduates and 
students of the various institutions in that state. Such a band of educated fighters had not been known in 
the army, and it was nicknamed ‘‘the God and morality” regiment. At the close of the war Bishop Fallows 
became pastor of a Methodist churchin Milwaukee 

During his pastorate there, Gov. Fairchild appointed him, in 1871, to the office of state superintendent of 
public instruction, and afterward he was twice elected to the same important office. 

The bishop is a frequent contributor to the leading magazines, and is the author of a number of works 
including “Synonyms and Antonyms,” ‘‘The Bible Story,’ ‘The Home Beyond,’ and the Webster ‘“‘Eney- 
clopedic Dictionary.’ He was chairman of the general committee of the “Columbian Educational Con- 
gress,’ and for the last six years has been president of the board of managers of the Illinois State Re® 
formatory. 
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BISHOP SAMUEL FALLOWS. 


N the first place,’’ said Bishop Fallows, ‘‘I read it in the least time 
possible, but I beliebe in being thoroughly en rapport with the whole 
World. Hence I glance through the paper from beginning to end. I 

Want to know the general news of all the World. Then I am interested 
in all matters relating to finance, and to city affairs. I don’t buy the 
latest edition recounting the details of a murder. Just now I read every- 
thing that is published relating to Cuba. 

“TI take clippings from the papers on a large number of special subjects, 
in which I am compelled to keep up-to-date through my connection With 
educational and reform institutions and organizations. For example, I clip 
anything relating to animal intelligence, to mental and occult science, to 
physiology and psychology and penology, or any great surgical operation, 
and of course anything bearing on theology and the church.’’ 

“‘When do you make these clippings ?’’ I interjected. 

‘* Oh, anylime and anywhere. I always carry a pair of editors’ scissors 
in my vest pocket. I should be as lost without them as without my eye- 
glasses. I read the paper almost clairboyantly. That is I glance hastily 
Ober a page and my eye seems instinctively to fall upon anything baluable.’’ 

“* How much time does the reading usually consume ?’’ 

““I aim to get through the paper with my breakfast, but Whether I 
succeed depends entirely upon the contents of the issue.’’ 

** How many papers do you subscribe for?’”’ 

‘* I take one standard daily and frequently purchase two or three others 
on the street. Sometimes I get an evening edition. On Saturday I buy all 
the papers for the book rebiews.”’ 

‘*What department do you look for first ?” 

**T always turn first to the general news of all the world.’’ 

** Do you read all the editorials ?’’ 

‘* No. I look them ober and read any that especially interest me.’’ 

‘* The newspaper is indispensable to me,’’ the Bishop said in conclusion. 
** It is an important part of my education.”’ 






Chicago's fearless mayor, Mr. George B. Swift, was born in Cincinnati, O., in 1846. While a child his 
parents removed to Galesburg, [ll., where his education was commenced. In 1862 he came to Chicago 
and attended the old Chicago University Entering the business world, he became cashier of a whole 
sale drug house. and in 1867 became a partner in the firm of Frazier & Swift, manufacturers of Frazier’s 
axie prease. 

Mr. Swift has twice served in the Chicago city council, where he was an honored and respected leader 
In 1887 he was appointed commissioner of public works. Mr. Swift’s mayoral career has been of nation- 
ul interest chiefly on account of his outspoken denunciation of corruption in high piaces. Some time ago 
ata banquet, given by some of the wealthiest men of the city, Mayor Swift said “Who is responsible for 
the condition of affairs in the City of Chicago? Your representative business ‘men If an Assessor grows 
rich while in office, with whom does he divide? Not with the common people. He divides with the man who 
tempts him to make a low assessment, not the man who has the humble little house, but the capitalist and 
the business man. 

“Who bribes the Common Council? It is not men in the common walks of life. They are men in your own 


walks of life, sitting by your tiresides, at your clubs. It is your representative citizen, your capitalists, your 


business men. Wien have they come to the front, either individually or collectively, and inveighed against 


this manner of obtaining franchises? These are plain words, but they are true.’ He is a member of the 


Methodist Episcopal Chureh 
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MAYOR SWIFT 


have no method whatever. Some days I do not even get a chance 
I to look at a paper. To-day I habe not read them.’”’ 

** But are you not compelled to reaa them in order to keep abreast of 
all municipal affairs ?’” 

“*By no means. The newspaper boys bring me eberything of import- 
ance before it appears in the papers. They even report the doings of the 
various city departments better than the chiefs themselves.’’ 

‘ What department of news do you take the greatest interest in?’’S 

“*Well; probably the financial. I have a penchant fordfinance, and read 
the articles on this subject in all the papers.’” 

‘* How many papers do you read?’’” 

‘‘T usually read two or three. But, as I said before, I have no 
method. I read Whatever is unusual.’’ 

** Do you habe any special time for reading ?’” 

“* Sometimes I peruse them in the morning, and ‘again, ‘when I do not 
rise early, I let them go until I return home in the ebening. 1 But, as I said, 


I habe no regular time. 
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DR. FRANK CRANE. 
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Dr. Frank Crane is one of the most promising preachers of the West. His sermons reveal a remark- 
able insight into the solution of the great problems of our day. As an author, as well as a preacher, he 
will doubtless exert a potent influence upon our national life in the next century. He was born at Ur- 
bana, Illinois, in 1861. His boyhood was spent at Springfield, where his father was postmaster for eight 
years during Grant’s administration.’ 

After graduating from the high schools he taught district school for three years, and then entered 
the’ ministry through a combination of circumstances and disposition, 

Dr. Crane’s thirst for knowledge of every sort seems insatiable. While pastor of the First Methodist 
church at Bloomington. Illinois, he read the required college text-books and thus obtained his college 
diploma. He is an omnivorous reader. He keeps up with the latest results in every science, in fiction 
and in be'les lettres. 

Trinity Methodist church, of which he is at present pastor, is probably the oldest and wealthiest in 
Chicago 

Dr.2Crane has contributedoto many of the leading magazines and periodicals, and corresponds regu- 
larlyjfor three daily papers, onegof which is the Vew York Advertiser. 
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DR. FRANK CRANE 


usually spend twenty-fibe or thirty minutes reading the daily papers. I 
first read the headlines and then whatever interests me. I aim to keep 
abreast of all the important news. 

**T glance through the editorial department, but read only the articles 
which look inviting. William E. Curtis, Washington correspondent for the 
Chicago Record, I read every day.’’ 

‘*What is your usual time for this reading ?’’ 

** Just after breakfast.’” 

** Do you clip to any extent ?”’ 

** Ves, quite a good deal, but I employ no system of filing them away. 

‘*What topics most interest you ?’’ 

**I am especially interested in any news that pertains to sociology or the 
labor question.’’ 

‘* How many papers do you regularly read ?’”’ 

*fAll the morning dailies of Chicago and one New York paper. 

** Have you any special method of reading ?’’ 

**No,” he answered, ‘‘ But I read bery rapidly and skip a great deal. 
You know the art of reading consists in knowing how to skip. Occasion- 
ally I find excellent matter in the exchange column. As a general rule I 
spend the most time on the news the néeWwspapers spend the most time in 
editing.” 

‘* HoW about sport?” I queried. 

‘I neber even look at the sporting page. I don’t care a fig for its 
contents.” 

‘*What of crime and murders ?” 

**T never read about murders or criminal trials or any of that class of 
news unless it is a case of peculiar public consequence.” 

‘*Whenever there is a complicated piece of news” Dr. Crane concluded, 
‘‘T pass it by and wait until I find an editorial treatment of it. That I 
read carefully. All along I let the editors do as much work for me as pos- 
sible. For instance, I never read the Cuban dispatches, but I read the best 
editorials on the progress of the conflict.” 
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URING his recent American tour Dr. 
John Watson (Ian Maclaren) 


deliv- 


ered 117 addresses. His visit to this 


country was a success in every way. Be- 
sides carrying back to Scotland the well- 


wishes of a host of new friends, he also 
took along about $30,000 of honest money. 
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Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’ recent predic 

tion regarding the short story shows that 


“T look 
upon a short story, properly fitted for the 


she is a true prophetess. She says: 
higher magazines of our day, as one of the 
No 
spiration is too noble for it; no amount of 
hard for it. It is my 
future for the short 
story, which all our experiments and achiev- 


very finest forms of expression. in- 


work is too severe 


belief that there is a 


ments are building with a gradual and a 
beautiful architecture.” 
= Ww 
An 1897 horoscope for Europe has been 
cast as follows by an English writer: “So 
far as it is possible to cast the horoscope of 
the New Year, its principal characteristics 





would seem destined to be—the continued 
expansion of Russia, the further decline of 
the 


former power and the United States, possi- 


Spain and Turkey, trouble between 
bly also between Spain and Japan, the con- 
valescence of Italy, the crumbling away of 
the Greek Orthodox church, accompanied 
by the recrudescence of troubles in Mace- 
donia, the sharpening of the conditions of 
commercial competition among protection- 


enormous increase in 
The 
naval budgets in 1869 amounted to £120,- 


ist nations, and an 


naval expenditure all over the world. 
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000,000 per annum. Last had 
risen to £216,000,000.” 
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“Grapho,” the interesting interviewer of 


the Chicago Advance, has been 


with William A. Pinkerton, the head of the 
Pinkerton Detective Agency, regarding the 


talking 


causes of last year’s increase in crime. Mr. 
Pinkerton spoke sound wisdom when he 
“When it comes to the cause of the 
criminal habit there is nothing so bad as 
This kind of liter- 
ature has become amazingly cheap and is 


said: 


yellow-back literature. 


sold everywhere. Boys read big stories 
about highwaymen and noted eriminals, 


fF and they get full of the idea that they can 
do some big thing, and the first you know 
they have a pistol in some man’s face and 
are calling to him to hold up his hands, and 
the next thing they know they are in the 
penitentiary.” 
%# * 
Dr. 
tical, recently uttered a sentiment concern- 


Parkhurst, ever pungent and prac- 


ing New York which is true of many a great 
city in America: “Our local erying need 
is of a morning paper that has convictions 
and that without caleulating too closely the 
dividend-paying power of convictions, will 
voice the earnest protests of men here and 
elsewhere who are ashamed to be under the 
heel of men that are tricky and dirty; a 
paper which shall serve as the exponent of 
a vast amount of unuttered sentiment that 
is profoundly loyal to the common weal, 
and for its conservation and strengthening 
as powerful 


requires nothing so much 


journalistic expression.” 
























At a recent dinner an English publisher 


who is perhaps at the head of the trade 
said that out of 315 manuscripts submitted 
during the year for publication his firm ac- 
cepted only twenty-two. Another publisher 
stated his ratio of acceptances as about four 
received. 
These publishers represent the class which 
deal fairly, publish at their own risk and do 
not make a business of preying on the van- 


in every hundred manuscripts 


ity of young authors. 
* *% * 

It is said that Mr. W. D. Howells is about 
to appear upon the lecture platform. He 
wil] discuss the modern novel. 

* * 

Undoubtedly Dr. Nansen, the Arctic ex- 
plorer, is one of the heroes of the hour. The 
English Illustrated Magazine, from which 
the acompanying portrait is taken, sent a 
representative to Christiania for the sole 
purpose of interviewing him. The writer 
says his most distinctive quality is mod- 
esty. “His mental strength and physical 
power immediately impress one, and, of 
the man’s nature, unspoiled by success 
which is the hardest of all to bear.” It is 
expected that Dr. Nansen will clear more 
than $100,000 from his writings and lec- 
tures on his voyage and adventures. 

*# 

At last an English admirer of the Amer- 
ican newspaper has been found. And the 
convert is no less a personage than Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll, editor of The British 
Weekly and The Bookman. In the course 
of an interview on his return to London 
from this country he is reported to have 
deciared: “Although the American news- 
papers are sensational, they are really 
much purer than the English divorce-re- 
porting journals.” 

*% & * 

A new life of Harriet Beecher Stowe has 
been undertaken by Mrs. James T. Fields, 
at the request of Mrs. Stowe’s daughter and 
publishers. All the valuable letters and 
unpublished manuscripts of America’s most 
famous woman writer has been placed at 
Mrs. Field’s disposal and the result will 
likely be a volume worthy of the subject 
portrayed. 





LITERATURE OF OUR DAY 


Dr. Arthur T. 
authorities on world-wide missions and edi- 
tor of the of the 
World,” contributes to the January issue 
of his periodical an instructive article on 
From thirty 
years of calm observation he makes this 
startling statement: “At no time during the 
half cenury now closing have missions to 
the heathen been at greater peril of utter 
collapse!” 


Pierson, one of the best 


“Missionary Review 


the real basis of missions. 


The reason for this he declares 
is the decay of godliness: 

“Let any prayerful and candid disciple 
survey without prejudice the present sta- 
tus of the Christian church and the so- 
called Christian world, and as in the sight 
of God, calmly ask himself whether from 
such conditions a true self-sacrificing apos- 
tolic type of evangelism can be expected. 
Look at the church pervaded by sectarian- 
ism, sacramentalism, ritualism and Roman- 
ism, and an even more fatal secularism. 
3ehold the awful lack of gospel preaching, 
the reckless extravagance that reigns and 
practical denial of stewardship, the low 
level of piety, the prevalance of prayer- 
lessness, and the encroachment of virtual 
infidelity. See the church confronting the 
world with its more than thousand mil- 
lion unconverted souls, scattered over 
wide unoccupied and neglected fields con- 
tinental in breadth; yet unable to grapple 
with the awful problems of society, con- 
scious of a widening gap or gulf between 
itself and the world, yet unable to bridge 
the gulf, while the intemperance, licentious- 
ness and anarchy of society takes on a more 
and more revolutionary aspect. 

“Then turn to the history and progress 
of missions, the triumphs and successes of 
the past century, the encouragements of 
God’s promise and prophecy, the providen- 
tial access to all nations, and the heroic 
examples of faith and consecration that are 
our incitements to holy effort—as well as 
the large body of converts and the larger 
communities of adherents which are the 
visible planting of the Lord—and let any- 
one tell us why missions stand at such a 
halting place on the way, unless it be be- 
cause vital godliness has been suffered to 
decay.” 


LITERATURE OF OUR DAY. 





THE EYES OF GOD. 
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From * The Child World ” 


One of the most successful of modern il- 
lustrators of children’s books is Charles 
Robinson, a young man of twenty-two sum- 
mers, who jumped to sudden fame by his 
unique and touching drawings for Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s volume, “A Child’s Gar- 
den of Verses.” The accompanying sketch 
“The Eyes of God,” is one of his interpreta- 
tions of a volume of verse by Gabriel 
Setoun, entitled “The Child World.” 


John Lane 


Notwithstanding the fact that some of 
the greatest magazines in the world disap- 
prove of the serial story as a feature of a 
monthly periodical, claiming that its true 
field is found in the weekly, there are 
sixty-six continued stories now running in 
the leading magazines of America and Eng- 
land. While those of certain writers like 
Kipling, Caine and Doyle appear simulta- 
neously on both sides the water. 
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